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Art. 1. Continuation and Conclufion of the Account of Mallet’s 
acre Northern Antiquities. 


N the account which hath already been offered * of Monf. 
J Mallet’s, Northern Antiquities, we principally confined our- 
elves to a few general extracts, relative to the religion, wor- 
fhipy and’ free fpirit of the: Gothic nations, together with the 
{tate of population among them. There are, however, fo, 
many curious and entertaining circumftances to be met with 
in this ingenious work, that, if we did not take fome farther 
notice of it; we fhould not, perhaps, do full juftice to the 
Author, or give our Readers that complete information con- 
ceiming it, which might be acceptable and defirable. 

: The ftrong attachment of the Northern tribes to liberty, and 
the manly genius of the modes of government that prevailed 
among them, are well known. But Monf. Mallet hath exhi- 
bited an effect of this difpofition fo fingular, fo: new, and 
which affords fuch a remarkable addition to the hiftory of re- 
poblics, that it cannot fail of being perufed with pleafure, and 
of throwing confiderable light on the character of the people 
who inhabited the North of Europe. ie 

* A colony of Norwegians, driven from their own country 
by the tyranny of one of their Kings, eftablithed itfelf in Ice- 
land, towards the end of the ninth ceniury. Hiftory informs 
us that immediately, without lofing time, they proceeded to 
eleé&t magiftrates, to enaét, laws, and, in a word, to give their 
government fuch a regular. form, as might at once infure their 
tranquillity and independence. The fituation in which thefe Ice- 
landers found themfelves is remarkable on many accounts, The 
genius of this people, their natural good fenfe, and their love 
of liberty, appeared upon this occafion in all their vigour. 
Uninterrupted and unreftrained by any outward force, we have 
here a nation delivered up to its own direétion, and eftablifhing 
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itfelf in a country feparated by vaft feas from all the reft of 
the wo:ld: we fee, therefore, in all their inftitutions, nothin 
but the pure dictates of their own inclinations and fentiments ; 
and thefe were fo natural and fo fuited to their fituation and 
character, that we do not find any general deliberation, any 
irrefolution, any trial of different modes of government ever 
preceded that form of civil polity which they at firft adopted, 
and under which they lived afterwards fo many ages. The 
whole fettled -into form as it were of itfelf, and fell into order 
without any effort. Jn like manner as bees form their hives, 
the new Icelanders, guided by a happy inftinct, immediately 
on their landing in a defert ifland, eftablifhed that fine confti- 
tution wherein liberty is fixed on its proper bafis, viz. a wife 
diftribution of the different powers of government. An ad. 
mirable difcovery, which, at firft fight, one would think muft 
have been the matler-piece of fome confummate politician; 
and which, neverthelefs, according to the retiark of°a great 
genius of this age, was completed here, as in other countries, 
by favages in the midft of foretts. 3 
‘ Nature having of icfelf divided the ifland into four pro- 
vinces, the Icelanders followed this divifion, and eftablifhed in 
each of them a magiftrate, who might be called the provincial 
judge. Each province was fubdivided into three prefectures, 
which had their refpe&tive judges or prefects. And laftly, ‘each 
prefecture contained a certatn number of bailiwics ; in each 
of which were commonly five inferior magiftrates, whofe bu- 
finefs it was to diftribute juftice in the firft inftance through 
their own diftri€t ; to fee that good order was preferved in it; 
and to convoke the aflemblies of the bailiwic, as well ordinary 
as extraordinary, of which all free men, who poflefled lands of 
a certain value, were members. In thefe aflemblies they elected 
the five judges or bailiffs, who were to be perfons diftinguifhed 
for their wifdom, and were required to enjoy a certain income in 
lands, for fear their poverty fhould expofe them to contempt 
or corruption. When the caufes were of any importance the 
whole affembly gave their opinion. Without its full confent a 
new member could not be received into their community. If 
any fuch offered himfelf, he applied to the aflembly, who ex- 
amined his motives for making the requeft, and rejeéted it, if 
the petitioner had failed in honour on any occafion, or was 
merely too poor: for as the community maintained fuch of its 
Own members as were by any accident reduced to mifery or 
want, it was their common intereft to exclude fuch perfons 
as were indigent: they had for that purpofe a fund fupported 
by contribution, as alfo by what arofe from the fines, which 
were the more confiderable, as they ufed in thefe times fcarce 
any other kind of punifhment. Laftly, this fame aflembly “ 
the 
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the bailiwic took care to examine into the conduct of the 
bailiffs,’ received the complaints that were made againft them, 
and punifhed them when convicted of abufing their authority. 

‘ A re-aflembly of the members, or at leaft of the deputies 
of ten fuch communities, reprefented what I call a prefecture. 
Each quarter or grand province of the ifland contained three 
of thefe, as we have already feen. The chief of a prefecture 
enjoyed confiderable dignity. He had a power to aflemble the 
ten communities within his diftri€t, and prefided bimfelf over 
all “aflemblies of this fort, as well ordinary as extraordinary : 
he was at the fame time head of the religion within his prefec- 


ture. It was he who appointed the facrifices, and other reli- 


gious ceremonies, which were celebrated in the fame place 
where ‘they regulated their political and civil affairs. ‘There 


Jay an appeal to thefe affemblies from the fentence pronounced 


by the magiftrates of the bailiwics, and here were determined 
whatever difputes arofe‘ between thofe inferior communities. 
Here alfo the prefe& received the tax, which each citizen was 
obliged to pay towards the expences of the ‘religious worthip ; 


‘and here he judged, in the quality of pontiff, fuch as were ac- 


cufed of profaning temples, of fpeaking irreverently of the 
gods, or of any other act of impicty. The penalties inflicted 
on crimifials of this fort confifted for the moit part of fines, 
which the-aflemblieés empowered the prefe& to levy, in order 


‘to lay them out in' repair of the temples. But when any af- 


fair occurred of great importance, or which concerned the 
whole province, then the members, or perhaps only the depu- 
ties of the three prefectures met together, and compofed what 
they called the States of the Quarter, or Province. *Thefe 
ftates did not aflemble regularly like the others, who were re-~ 
quired to meet at leaft once a year; nor do we know exaétly 


what were the objeéts of their deliberations, All that one ca 


conjecture is, that they had recourfe to it, as an extraordinary 
means of terminating fuch quarrels as arofe between the com- 
munities of the different prefectures, or to obviate fome danger 
which threatened the whole province in general. 

‘ Superior to all thefe aflemblies of the lefler communities 
and provinces were the Srares GENERAL of the whole ifland 
(Alting) which anfwered to the Als-heriar-ting of the other 
Scandinavian nations, to the Wittena-Gemct or parliament of 
the Anglo-Saxons, to the Champs de Mars or de Afay of the 
French, and to the Cortes of the Spaniards, &c.. Thefe aflem- 
bled every year, and each citizen of Iceland thought it his ho- 
nour and his duty to be prefent at them. The prefident of 
this great aflembly was fovereign judge of the ifland. He pof- 
fefled this office for life ; but it was conferred upon him by the 
States. His principal bufinefs was to coavoke the General Af- 
fembly, and to fee to the obfervance of the laws; hence the 
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name of Lagman, or Man of the Laws, was given to this mae 
giftrate. He hed a power of examining before. the. General 
Fitates, and of reverting all the fentences pronounced, by infe- 
rior judges throughout the ifland, of ennulling their ordinanees, 
and even of punifhing them, if the complaints brqught againg 
them were well! founded. He could. ,propofe the enacting of 
new laws, the repealing or changing of the old ones}. and, 
if they pailed in the General Aflembly, it was his bulinefs to 
put them inexecution. Aftér this pcople began to have-writter 
oe and the whole ifland had adopted one ‘common form of 
jurifprudence; it was the fupreme judge who had the keeping 
of the original authentic copy, to,which all the others were to 
be conformable. To his judgment and that of the Aflembly, 
lay an appeal from the fentences given in theinferior courts, The 
bailiffs or prefects, whole fentence he revifed, were obliged to 
judge the‘caufe over again in his prefence, and he afterwards 
pronounced fentence both on the contending parties, and on 
the judges. The fear of being condemned, and punifhed before 
fo numerous anaflembly, was (as Arngrim * well remarks) a 
great check upon all thefe fubaltern judges, and ferved to 
keep every magiftrate within the bounds of his duty., Com- 
monly the feflion of thefe General, Eftates lafted fixteen days, 
and they fhow at this time the place of their meeting, which 
began and ended with folemn facrifices. It was chiefly during 
that feffion that; the fovereign judge exercifed his authority. 
Out of this aflembly his power feems not to have been.confi- 
derable: but he was at all times. treated with great honour and 
refpect ; and was always confidered as the o;acle of the. laws, 
and protector of the people. .The Icelandic chronicles care- 
fully note the year wherein each judge was elefled, and the 
time was computed by the years of his elelion, .as.among the 
Lacedemonians by thofe of the EpHorr... We fee. by. the lift 
which Arngrim ha$ preferved of them, that there were thirty- 
eight from the beginning of the commonwealth. to its difloly- 
tion; and we find in this number. the celebrated. hiftorian 
Snorro Sturlefon. a iidia wate 
‘ Such was the conftitution of a republic, which is at pre- 
fent quite forgotten in the Norih, and utterly unknown 
through the rett of Europe, even to men of much: reading, 
notwithftanding the great number of poets and hiftorians which 
that republic produced. But fame is not the portion of indi- 
gent nations, efpecially when remote, unconne&ted with the 
reft of mankind, and placed under a rigorous climate.’ 
Though the hiftory of this republic is, at prefent, fo little 
known in the world, its exiftence cannot be doubted. The 





* An Icelandic Author, of whom further mention is made in the 
next page. 
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account of it given by Monf, Mallet is built on the teftimony 
of many ancient annals, both printed and manu({cript, of the ice- . 
Janders themfelves ; of which there are various notices and/ex- 
tracts in a multitude of “books ; particularly in ‘Torfaus’s 
«‘ Series. of Kings. of Denmark,” and in Arngrim’s work, in- 
titled, Crymogza, Several Norwegian princes endeavoured, 
in vain, to. deprive the-Icelandic: colonifts of their liberty and 
independance. It was full. four hundred years before the re- 
“public became fubje&. to Norway, along with which it was af- 
terwards; united to the crown of Denmark. 

In; the roth-and 11th: chapters of the treatife before us, we 
have a diftin& relation of the maritime expeditions of the an- 
cient Danes and Norwegians; towards the conclufion of which 
the Author obferves, that if, in an age when ignorance over- 
fpread,the whole-face of Kurope, we are furprifed to find colo- 
nies founded, and unknown regions explored, by a people who 
are conludered as farther removed than other nations from civi- 
lity and feience; how, will eur furprize be increafed when we 
find them @pening a. way into that new world, which many 
ages after occafioned fuch a change among us, and. reflected 
fgmuch glory on its difcoverers. * Strange, fays.he, as this 
may-appear, the fact becomes indifputable, when we confider 
that the beft authenticated Icelandic chronicles unanimoufly 
afirm it, that their relations-contain nothing that can admit 
of doubt, and, that.they are fupported by feveral concurrent. 
tetimonies.. [his is, am event tvo interefting and too little 
known, not to require a:circumftantial detail. I fhall proceed 
then, without any previous: reflections, to relate the principal 
circumftances, as I ‘find them in the treatife of ancient Vin- 
land, written, by Torfeus,; and in the Hiftory of Greenland 
by. Jonas Arngrim: two leelandic Authors of undoubted credit, 
who haye, faithfully copied the’ old hiftorians of their own 
country.” bert > ee 

Iy.would. carry us; too far to enter into-a detail of the difco- 
very of Vinland, and of the feveral voyages to it; but we can- 
not; ayoad .tranferibing .what Monf, Mallet -hath alleged, to 
prove that,this country, was a part.of North America; , 

‘. The -difcovery. of a diftant, country called: Vinland, and 
the reality of a Norwegian colony’s fettling there, appear ta 
be facts fo well, attefted on all fides, and related. with circum- 
ftances fo probable, as to leave no room for any doubr. But 
to fettle thé. geography. of the country where this: happenedy, is 
hot an'ealy matter.—Neverthelefs, though we may-not-be able 
to afcertain exactly the fituation of Vinland, we have fufficient 
room, to conjecture that this:colopy could not >be far from: the 
Coafis of Labrador, or thofe .of Newfoundland, - which are not 
far from, it.; .nor'is there any.circumftance in the relations of 
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the ancient chronicles, but what may be accounted for on fuch 
a fuppofition. 

* The firft difficulty that muft be obviated, is the fhort fpace 
of time that appears to have been taken up in paffing to this 
country from Greenland. To this end we muft obferve, that 
the Norwegians might fail from the Weftern, as well as from | 
the Eaftern coaft of that country, fince they had fettled on both 
fides of it. Now it is certain that Davis’s Streight, which fe- 
parates Greenland from the American continent, is very nar- 
row in feveral places; and it appears from the journal. taken . 
by the learned Mr. Ellis, in his voyage’ to Hudfon’s Bay, that 
his paflage from Cape Farewell, which is the moft Southern 
point of Greenland, into the entrance of the Bay, was but 
feven or eight days eafy fail, with a'wind indifferently favour- 
able. The diftance between the fame Cape and the’ neareft 
coaft of Labrador is ftill much lefs. As it cannot-be above two 
hundred French leagues, the voyage could not take up above 
feven or eight days, even allowing, for the delays that:muft 
have happened to the ancients through their want of that {kill 
in navigation which the moderns have fince acquired. This 
could therefore appear no fuch frightful diftance to adventurers 
who had newly difcovered Greenland, which is feparated from 
Iceland at leat as far. This reafoning is ftill farther enforced, 
when we reflect that the diftance of Iceland itfelf, from. the 
neareft part of Norway, is double to that above mentioned. 

© In effe&, the hiftory of the North abounds with relations of 
maritime expeditions of far greater extent than was neceflary for 
the difcovery of America. he fituation of Greenland, relative 
to this new country, not being fufficiently known, isthe only — 
circumftance that can prejudice’ one. againft it: but we fhould 
ceafe to be furprifed at thofe fame men croffing a {pace of two 
hundred leagues, which was the diftance between them and 
America, whofe courage and curiofity had frequently prompted 
them to traverfe the ocean, and who had been accuftomed to 
perform voyages of three or four hundred leagues before they 
quitted their former fettlements.—There is nothing then in the 
diftance of America that can render it unlikely to have been 
difcovered by the Norwegians: Let us ‘fee if there are not 
other greater difficulties. 

‘ The relations. handed down to us in the chronicles, and 
the name affixed to this new difcovered country, agree in de- 
icribing it as a foil where the vine fpontaneoufly grows. This 
circumftance alone has ferved with many people to render the’ 
whole.account fufpeéted ; buf, on a clofer view, we fhall find 
it fo far from overthrowing, that it even confirms the other 
parts of the relation. I thal] pot evade the difficulty (as I 
might) by anfwering, that very poffibly the Norwegians might 
Bas | | e be 
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be fo little acquainted with grapés, as to miftake currants for 
them, which in the Northern languages are called Viin-bier, 
or vine-berries, and of which in feveral places they make a 
kind of fermented liquor : but I can afflert, on the faith of the 
moft credible travellers, that not only in Canada thé vine grows 
without cultivation, and bears a fmall well tafted fruit; but 
that it is alfo found in far more Northern latitudes, and even 
where the winters are very fevere. 

¢ As to the other circumftances of the relation, the account 
given by the ancient chronicles agrees in all refpects with the 
, reports of modern voyagers. Thefe teil us, that the native fa- 
vages of thofe countries, from the frequent ufe they make of 
them in fifhing, can, ina fhort time, collect together a vatt 
number of canoes ; that they are very fkilful with their bows 
and arrows ; that on the coafts they fifh for whales, and in the 
inland parts live by hunting; fo that their merchandize con- 
{ifts of whalebone, and various kinds of fkins and furs; that 
they are very fond of iron or hardware, efpecially arms, hat- 
chets, and other inftruments of like fort; that they are very apt 
to rob ftrangers, but are otherwife cowardly and unwarlhtke. 

‘If to this picture you add, that they are for the moft part 
of a middling ftature, and little fkilled in the art of war, it is 
no wonder that the Norwegians, the largeft, ftrongeft, and moft 
active people of Europe, fhould look upon them with con- 
tempt, as a pocr, weak, degenerate race. It is remarkable 
that the name they gave them of SKRELINQUES, is the fame 
with which they denoted the Greenlanders, when they firft dif- 
covered them. In reality thefe GREENLANDERS and the 
EskIMAUx feem to have been one people; and this likenefs 
between them, which has fo much ftruck the moderns, could 
not fail of appearing in a ftronger light to the Norwegians, 
who were ftill better able to compare them together. “I te- 
lieve, fays Mr. Ellis, that the Efkimaux are the fame people 
with the Greenlanders ; and this feems the more probable, 
when we confider the narrownefs of Davis's Streight, and the 
vagabond ftrolling life we find all this nation accuftomed to 
lead wherever we meet with them.” This is alfo the opinion 
of Mr. Egede, who knew the Greenlanders better than any 
body. He obferves that, acording to their own accounts, Da- 
Vis's Streight is only a deep bay, which runs on, narrowing to- 
wards the North, till the oppofite American continent can be 
eafily difcerned from Greenland, and that the extremity of this 
bay ends in a river, over which, wandering favages, inured to 
cold, might eafily pafs from one land to the other, even if they 
had no canoes. 

‘ The réfult of all this feems to be, that there can be no 
doubt but that the Norwegian-Greenlanders difcovered. the 
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American, continent ; that the place where they fettled wag 
either the country of Labrador, or Newfoundland, and thas 
their colony fubfifted there a good while. But then this js a} 
we can fay about it with any certainty. To endeavour to af- 
certain the exact fite, extent,. and fortune of the eftablifhment, 
would be a fruitlefs labour.’ 

There is nothing which has.been deemed more remarkable 
in the character of the European nations, than the fpirit of gal. 
lantry that prevails among them, the refpectful attention paid 
to women, and the footing of liberty and equality on which 
they are treated bythemen. The caufe of this peculiarity in 
modern manners has exercifed the thoughts of feveral ingenious 
perfons,. who have fought for it in the feudal times, when the 
diforders of that fyftem were fo great, from the contentions and 
rapines of the petty lords and their followers, that, at length, 
it became neceflary for the more honourable knights to enter 
into engagements for the protection of travellers, and efpecially 
of the Jadies. Hence is fuppofed to have arifen a polite and 
gallant difpofition, which gradually fpread itfelf through the 
general ranks and orders of the people. Monf. Mallet, how. 
ever, has alcrived a much more remote origin to the deference 
which is fhewn, in Europe, to the female fex; and what he 
hath advanced upon the fubje&t is curious and entertaining. 

‘ While the attention, fays he, of thefe people was thus 
engrofled by their paffion for arms and the pleafures of the table, 
we may conclude that love had no violent dominion over them, 
It. is befides well known, that the inhabitants of the North are 
not of very quick fenfibility. .The ideas and modes of think- 
ing of the Scandinavians were, in this refpect, very different 
from thofe of the Afiatics and more Southern nations ; who, 
by a contraft as remarkable as it is common, have ever felt for 
the female fex the warm paflion of love, devoid of any real 
efteem. Being at the fame time tyrants and flaves, laying afide 
their own reafon, and requiring none in the object, they have 
ever made a quick tranfition from adoration to contempt, and 
from fentiments of the moft extravagant and violent Jove, to 
thofe of the. moft cruel jealoufy, or of an indifference ftill more 
infulting. We find the reverfe of all this among the Northern 
nations, who did not fo much confider the other fex as made 
for their. pleafure, as to be their equals and companions, whofe 
eftcem, as valuable as their other favours, could only be ob- 
tained by conftant attentions, by generous fervices, and. by 
proper exertion of virtue and courage, I conceive that this will 
at firft fight be deemed a paradox, and that it will not be an 
eafy matter to reconcile a manner of thinking which fuppefes 
fo much delicacy, with the rough unpolifhed charaéter of this 
people. Yet I believe the.obfervation is fo well grounded, that 
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may venture to aflert, that it is this fame people who haye 
ontributed to diffufe through all Europe that fpirit of equity, 


of moderation, and generofity, thewn by the ftronger to the 
weaker fex, which is at this day the diftinguifhing characteriftic 
of European manners: nay, that we even owe to them that 
fpirit of gallantry which was {lo little known to the Greeks and 
Romans, how poiite tocver in other reipects. 


¢ That there fhould, in the North, be a communication of 
liberty and equality between the two fexes, is what one might 
expect to find there in thofe ancient times, when men’s proper- 
ty was {mall, and almoft upon an equality; when their manners 
were fimple, when their paffions difclofed themielves but flow- 
ly, and then under the dominion of reafon 5 being moderated by 
grigorous climate, and their hard way of living; and laitly, 
when the fole aim of government was to preferve and extend 
liberty. But the Scandinavians went ftill farther, and thefe 
fame men, who on other occafions were too high-fpirited to 
ield to any earthly power, yet in whatever related to the fair 
fex feem to have been no longer tenacious of their rights or in- 
dependance. ‘he principles of the ancient or Celtic religion 
will afford us proofs of this refpeét paid to the Jadies, and at the 
fame time may poflibly help us to account for it. I have often 
alerted, that the immediate intervention of the Deity, even in 
the flighteft things, was one of their moft eftablifhed doctrines, 
and that every, even the moft minute appearance of nature was 
amanifeftation of the will of Heaven to thofe who underftood 
its language. Thus men’s involuntary motions, their dreams, 
their fudden and unforefeen inclinations, being confidered as the 
falutary admonitions of Heaven, became the objeéts of ferious 
attention. And an univerfal refpeét could not but be paid to 
thofe who were confidered as the organs or inftruments of a 
beneficent Deity. Now, women muft appear much more pro- 
per than men for fo noble a purpofe, who being commonly 
more fubjeét than we to the unknown laws of temperament and 
conftitution, feem lefs to be governed by reflection than by fen- 
fation and natural inftinét. Hence it was; that the Germans 
admitted them into their councils, and confulted with them on 
the bufinefs of the ftate. Hence it was, that among them, as 
aifo among the Gauls, there were ten prophetefles for one pro- 
phet; whereas in the Eaft we find the contrary proportion, if 
indeed there was ever known.ap inftance, in thofe countries, of'a 
female worker of miracles. Hence alfo it was, that nothing was 
formerly more common in the.North than to meet with women 
who delivered oracular informations, cured the moft, inveterate 
maladies, aflumed whatever fhape they pleafed, raifed ftorms, 
chained up the winds, travelled through the air, and in, one 
Word, performed every function of the fairy, art. Thus pndow- 
e 
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ed with fupernatural powers, thefe prophetefles being converted 
as it were into fairies or demons, influenced the events they had 
predicted, and-all Nature became fubject to their command, 
‘Tacitus puts this beyond a difpute, when he fays, ‘* The Ger. 
mans fuppofe fome divine and prophetic quality refident in thei 
women, and are careful neither to difregard their admoniti 
nor to neglect their anfwers.” Nor can it be doubted but tha 
the fame notions prevailed among the Scandinavians. Strabo 
relates, that the Cimbri were accompanied by venerable and 
hoary-headed prophetefles, apparelled in long linen robes mof 
{plendidly white. We alfo find this people always attended by 
their wives even in their moft diftant expeditions, hearing them 
with refpeét, and after a defeat more afraid of their reproaches 
than of the blows of the enemy. ‘T’o this we may add, that 
the men being conftantly employed either in war or hunting, 
left to the women the care of acquiring thofe ufeful branches of 
knowledge which made them regarded by their hufbands as pro- 
pheteffes and oracles. Thus to them belonged the ftudy of 
fimples, and the art of healing wounds ; an art as myfterious in 
thofe times, as the occafions of it were frequent. In the ancient 
chronicles of the North, we find the matrons and the youn 
women always employed in drefling the wounds of their huf- 
bands or lovers. It was the fame with dreams; which the wo- 
men alone were verfed in the art of interpreting. 

¢ But this isnot all. Ata time-when piracy, and a fondnefs 
for feeking adventures expofed weaknefs to continual and unex- 
pected attacks, the women, efpecially thofe of celebrated beau- 
ty, ftood in want fometimes of deliverers, and almoft always of 
defenders. Every young warrior, eager after glory (and this 
was often the character of whole nations), muft have been glad 
then to take upon him an office which promifed fuch juft returns 
of fame, which flattered the moft agreeable of all paffions, and 
at the fame time gratified another. almoft as ftrong, that fora 
wandering and rambling life. We are apt to value what we 
acquire in proportion to the labour and trouble it cofts us. Ac- 
cordingly the here looked upon himfelf as fufficiently rewarded 
for all his pains, if he could at length obtain the fair hand ofher 
ie had delivered; and it is obvious how honourable fuch mar- 
riages muft have been among the people who thought in this 
manner. This emulation would quickly increafe the number of 
thofe gallant knights: and the women, on their parts, would 
not fail to acquire a’kind of ftatelinefs, confidering themfelves 
‘as no lefs neceffary to the glory of their lovers, than to their 
happifiefs and pleafure. That fair one who had ftood in need 
of feveral champions, yielded Gnly to the moft courageous ; and 
fhe who had never been in a fituation ‘that required ‘protettors, 
was ftil] defirous of the-lover who had ‘proved himfelf capable of 
encoun 
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untering all kind of dangers for her fake. ‘This was more 
than enough to inflame fuch fpirits as thefe witlyan emulation 
of furpafling each other, and of difplaying thejr courage and in- 
rrepidity. Befides, the character of the northern women them- 
tives left the men no other lefs glorious means of gaining their 
yeatts. Naturally chafte and proud, there was no other way 
put thisto come at them. Educated under the influence of the 
qme prejudices concerning honour as the men, ‘they were early 
taught to defpife thofe who fpent their youth in a peaceful ob- 
furity. All the hiftorical records of ancient Scandinavia prove 
ghat L advance. We fee there the turn for chivalry as it were 
‘nthe bud. The hiftory of other nations fhews it afterwards as; 
it were opening and expanding in Spain, France, Italy, and 
England, being carried there by the {warms that iffued from the: 
North. It is in reality this fame fpirit, reduced afterwards 
within jufter bounds, that has been productive of that polite 
gallantry fo peculiarly obfervable in our manners, which 
adds a double relifh to the moft pleafing of all focial bands, 
which unites the lafting charms of fentiment, regard, and 
fiendfhip, with the fleeting fire of love, which tempers 
and animates one by the other, adds to their number, 

wer, and duration, and which cherifhes and unfolds fenfibi- 
lity, that moft choice gift of Nature, without which neither de- 
corum, propriety, chafte friendfhip, nor true generofity, can exift 
among men. It would be needlefs to prove, that we are not in- 
debted for this manner of thinking to the ancient Romans. We 
may appeal for this to all who know any thing of their charac- 
ter,’ 

We could gladly take notice of what Monf. Mallet hath faid 
concerning the antiquity of the Runic letters; but we mutt 
conclude the prefent article, when we have obferved, that we 
have here, what is very uncommon, a tranflation preferable to 
the original. This is owing, not merely'to the fidelity and ele- 
gance with which it is executed, but to the valuable additions 
and notes made by the Tranflator, tending either to correé the 
miftakes, or farther to confirm and illuftrate the fentiments of 


his Author. K 3 


Art. I]. Letters to the Honourable Mr. Juftice Blackftone, 
concerning his Expofition of the AG of Toleration, and fome Pofi- 
tions relative to religious Liberty, in his celebrated Commentaries 
on the Laws of England. — By Philip Furneaux, D. D, The 
fecond Edition, with Additions, and.an Appendix. 8vo. 
4s, fewed. Cadell. 1771. | 


pie the firft publication of thefe Letters, Mr. Juftice 
Blackftone has favoured the world with a new edition of his 


valuable Commentaries, in which he hath made confiderable-al- 
terations 
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terations in fome of the moft obnoxious paflages that, had. hp 

objected to bysDr. Prieftley and Dr. Furneaux. This he bad 

, Ted | promifed to Dr. Prieftley; and there can be no doubt but gui 
“ Gr VE Dr. Furneaux’s accurat€> judicious, and candid obferyasi 

ie have contributed to lead the learned Judge into a review of his 
fentiments, and a change of his language. Where the co 

tions are of fuch a nature as totally to remove the caufes of 
plaint, Dr. Furneaux takes notice, that the reader will co 

him, in that cafe, as not now writing againft Mr. Juftice Black, } ¥o! 

ftone, but againft any other perfon who may happen to holg fuppo 

or advance the fentiments which that gentleman before feemed the | 

to efpoufe. | 

There are ftill, however, fome material queftions between betwe 

them, nor have the alterations of the able and worthy Judge 4] 

been always mace ta fuch a manner as to render what he hath ditior 

faid wholiy unexceptionable. Several inftances of this kind are | 

pointed out by our Author, and he has added a poftfcript, of fuch 

more than twenty pages, to his fourth letter, oecafioned by Mp, bee 

Juitice Blackftone’s fiiil continuing to vindicate, though in dif. unde 

ferent expreflions, the claufe in the A& of Nonconformity, bein 

1 Eliz. c. 2. § 9. againft declaring, or fpeaking any thing in take 

open words, in derogation or depraving of the Liturgy. As Sir jet 

William thinks that the continuance of this claufe to this time, dem: 

in terrorci at leaff, is not too fevere or intolerant; Dr. Furneaux } PM? 

hath taken occafion, among other obfervations, to make: the take 

following excellent remarks upon the unreafonablenefs, injuftice fort 

and.cruelty of laws 77 terrorem, an 

€ Such laws, fays he, cannot, I think, be confidered as'the 

offspring of political wifdom, fo mueh as-of an arbitrary and 

tyrannical difpofition : for the laws ofa wife ftate fhould, only PP 

be fuch, if 1 am not miftaken, as. may be carried into efe@,, wer 














































with reafon and juftice. The common law of England, in par- ya 

ticular, "is the voice of reafon; and its ftatutes fhould’ always x 

{peak the fame language. wn 

¢ It is not fufficient to allege, that thefe laws are made only a 

' in terrorem: an allegation, | fay, which can never vindicate 
5. th¢m, for this obvious reafon, becaufe they never contain in Sy 
them a declaration, that they are made only in terrorem. In- a 


deed if they did, they would abfolutely defeat their own inten: Q 
tion; ‘That fuch laws are not executed therefore, and that:atts F 
of feverity and cruelty are not, in confequence of them, and 
under their fanétion, committed, is not at all owing to the laws 
themfelves, but folely to the fpirit of the times; andthe laws | , 
themfelves are neither better nor worfe, becaufe they+do sot ‘ 


: oe the 
happen to be executed.  ‘To-form, therefore, a right judgment ee 
eon¢erning them, we.fhould examine themr.as to what they are fe 


in their own nature, and on fuppofition they will be executed; 
and 
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approve OF condemn them as they appear in this vi 
pther reafonable or otherwife, Suma > ecleeitaa fe a 
penced, that the law hath its courfe, and the penalty is infli@- 
ai; the proper queftion is, What fhall we think of the law in 
iefecircumftances? And in the cafe before us, where the pe 
pulty.is.one hundred marks for the firft offence, four hizndeod 
for the fecond, and forfeiture of goods and chattels and im . 
foamemt for life. for the third offence, of fpeaking, in ee 
words, in derogation of the Common Prayer; I believe eo 
fepoftion of the actual infliction of this penalty, efpecially i 
the Jaft inftance, I may fafely appeal to the moft "éaloui lie 
zan of the eftablifhed liturgy, whether there is any pro il 
bape ag Pee CN and the crime. oak ene 
‘ Befides, the Subject fhould always’ be able i , 
dition under any law, from the law tfelf ; and rete oth he yom 
recur, for this purpofe, to confiderations. wholly forei ys ; 
fuch as the fpirit of the times, and the chance that it will a 
beexecuted. This is not being under the government. of ae, 
under a known and equitable rule; it is being at merc itis 
being fubject to fortuitous events, of which no eftimate as 
taken. Now every law is unreafonable which leaves the Sub 
in a condition fo infecure: every law deferves to be co i 
demned, which brings the infliction of an unreafonable and aif 
proportionate punifhment, within the power of every one ho 
takes upon him to be an informer or profecutor ; erie bh: f- 
fords therefore no fecurity from injuftice and op sion fot 
every penalty more fevere than the offence eda is, in Si 
portion, unjuft and oppreffive) ; I fay, every fuch law tho Ii be 
exploded, as leaves no ground of exemption from injuftice rf 
opprefion, but the bare prefumption that there will x a : of 
cutor, and confequently that the law will not be exe sied’s 
which really amounts to this very bad compli Steer, 
an unts y bad compliment upon the law 
at the people will difcern the iniquity of it, and ha ; 
wildom and moderation than thofe who enacted it. ccpabaers 
. pal be confeffed, this is not always to be expected; sind 
| erelore (to ufe your own fervent expreflions concernin th 
7 in terrorem again{t the Papists), * it ought not to “e left 
, ca rent of every mercilefs bigot, to drag down vengeance 
sh a € occafional laws upon inoffenfive, though miftaken fub- 
6 hg imposition to the lenient inclinations: of the civil ma- 
od el any im of every principle of toleration 
elide t i ick 7 
ce Cie ag which Mr, Juftice Blackftone 
eee cing feveral alterations and additions in 
us, Dr. Furneaux hath embraced the opportu- 


nity of hi iti 
y of his fecond edition to make fuch other enlargements as are 


f ; . 
witable to his general defign. The notes he hath added are nu- 


merous 
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merous, and fome of them of confiderable length; particu 
two, in anfwer to Mr. Soame Jenyns’s remarks upon eftabligh 
ments, in his letters concerning Evil, and to Mr. Forfter’s jy 
vifitation-fermon at Chelmsford. , 

The Appendix contains authentic copies, publithed by pe. 
miffion, of the arguments of the late Mr. Juftice Fofter in 4 
court of Judges Delegates, and of the fpeech of Lord Manshaj 
in the Houfe of Lords, in the caufe between the city of 
and the Diffenters. ‘To attempt an abridgment of thefe-exgy, 
lent performances, would be doing them a manifeft injuftic. 
but our Readers will think themfelves obliged to us, for trp, 
ftribing Lord Mansfield’s fpirited fentiments concerning tole, 
tion, and religious liberty, in general. ; e 

© Confcience is not controulable by human laws, nor amep. 
able to human tribunals. Perfecution, or attempts to for 
con{cience, will never produce conviction; and are only calc. 
lated to make hypocrites or—martyrs. z 

‘ My Lords, there never was a fingle inftance, from th 
Saxon times down to our own, in which a man was ever py. 


‘nifhed for erroneous opinions concerning rites or modes of wor. 


fhip, but upon fome pofitive law. The common Law of 


‘and, which is only common reafon or ufage, knows of no prp- 


fecution for mere opinions. For‘atheifm, blafphemy, and re. 
viling the Chriftian religion, there have been inftances of pe. 
fons profecuted and punifhed upon the common law; but bir 
nonconformity is no fin by the common law: and all pofitir 
Jaws, infliting any pains or penalties for nonconformity to the 
eftablifhed rites or modes, are repealed by the Act of Tolen. 
tion; and Diflenters are thereby exempted from all ecclefiafticad 
cenfures. 
_ © What bloodfhed and confufion have been occafioned, fron 
the reign of Henry IV. when the firft penal ftatutes were enat 
ed, down to the Revolution, in this kingdom, by laws madet 
force confcience! There is nothing certainly more unreafo 
able, more inconfiftent with the rights of human nature, mon 
contrary to the fpirit and precepts of the Chriftian religion, mor 
iniquitous and unjuft, more impolitic, than perfecution. Iti 
againft natural religion, revealed religion, and found policy. 
‘ Sad experience, anda large mind, taught that great man th 
Prefident De Thou, this doétrine. Let any man read the mal 
admirable things which, though a Papift, he hath dared to# 
vance upon the fubject, in the dedication of his hiftory to Ham 
the fourth of France (which I never read without rapture), a 
he will be fully convinced, not only how cruel, but how it 
politic it is to perfecute for religious opinions. I am forry, the 
of late his countrymen have begun to open their eyes, fee th# 
error, and adopt his fentiments: I fhould not have — 
6 
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heart ([ hope I may fay fo without breach of Chriftian charity), 
fFrance had continued to cherifh the Jefuits, and to perfecute 
the Hugoriots. There was no occafion to revoke the edi& of 
Nantz; the Jefuits needed only to have advifed a plan fimilar to 
ghat is contended for in the prefent cafe, make a law to render 
them incapable of office, make another to punifh them for not 
ing. Ifthey accept, punifh them (for it is admitted on all 
lands, that the Defendant in the caufe before your Lordfhips is 
rofecutable for taking the office upon him): if they accept, 
punifh them ; if they refufe, punifh them: if they fay yes, pu- 
mith them; if they fay no, punifh them. : 
(¢ My Lords, this is a moft exquifite dilemma, from which 
there is no efcaping ; itis atrap a man cannot get out of; it is 
gs bad perfecution as that of Procruftes: if they aré too fhort, 
fretch them; if they are too long, lop them. Small would 
have been their confolation, to have been gravely told, The 
edit of Nantz is kept inviolable; you have the full benefit of 
that Aét of Toleration, you may take the facrament in your own 
way with impunity ; you are not compelled to go to mafs, Was 
this cafe but told in the city of London as of a proceeding in 
France, how would they exclaim againft the jefuitical diftinc- 
tin? And yet in’truth it comes from themfelves; the Jefuits 
never thought of it: when they meant to profecute, their A&t of 
Toleration, the Ediét of Nantz, was repealed.’ 

Few of our Readers, we prefume, need to be informed that 
the Diflenters proved victorious in this memorable conteft with 
the city of London, which was terminated on the 4th of Fe- 
bruaty, 1767, by the unanimous judgment of the Houfe of 
Lords, in favour of Allen Evans, Efq; the defendant in the 


caufe, K . 


Art. II. 4 free and candid Difquifition on religious Eflablifbments 
in general, and the Church of England in particular. Occafioned 

by a Vifitation Sermon preached at Chelmsford, May 22, 1770. 

- To which is prefixed, an Anfwer to a Letter from a Clergyman, 
concerning Subfcription to the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England, 8vo. 1s. 6d. White. 1771. 


HE fermon which gave rife to the prefent pamphlet was 

mentioned in our lift *, with a fhort remark upon it, as 
the performance of a fenfible Writer, who does juftice to his 
fide of the queftion ; nor fhould we have taken farther notice of 
it, if it had not been, in this manner, called forth again to the 
obfervation of the public. We do think it a fenfible and in- 
genious difcourfe, though we have never imagined that it was 











' * See lift of Single Sermons in the Rev. for July, 1770. 
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unanfwerable, or that it was fufficient to prove and eftablith 
the point which the Author had in view. Some other Write 
is here of the fame opinion, and, undertakes, in a candid and 
handfome manner, to controvert fome of Mr. Forfter’s poli. 


tions ; at the fame time making (as perions really engaged in 


the fearch of truth will generally do) all due and proper ag. 
knowledgment as to the merits of the fermon. . 
In the previous letter, addrefled to a clergyman, it is faid, 
¢ The ingenuity fhewn inthe compofition is juftly admired ; 
and, whatever defects and infirmities the argument may labout 
under, it certainly wants not, thofe ornaments of ftyle, temper, 
and moderation, which give it refpect even with thofe whg 
may judge it to be inconclufive, or involve confequences ung 
favourable to religious liberty. Your correfpondent is indeed 
one who fo judges of it: and the more meritorious the. per. 
formance is in thof refpeéts, fo much the more neceffary hg 
efteems it to remark its deficiency in this refpect. . For where 
there is an apparent want of candour,—where rudenefs pre. 
vails—where meannefs of defign is confpicuous, or the tenden 
of the argument palpably bad, the reafoning of the Writer will be 


the lefs regarded ;—and confequently, if fallacious, the lefs will 


it need or deferve a refutation. And you will do me no moré 
than juftice, Sir, in attributing the developement of this. gen- 
tleman’s argument to my concern, left error, availing herfelf of 
fo decent and comely a garb, fhould longer ‘¢ lie in wait to de- 
ceive.” Without ftopping to enquire whether this laft fentence 
is, not_rather more harfh than the Author intended, we proceed 
to lay before our Readers fome of his obfervations, —_ 
The fubject of national eftablifhments in religion, is ex-. 
tremely delicate, and. attended with confiderable difficulty. It 
Spears to be right that in forming public communities, fome care 
fhould be ued for preferving or advancing religion, but how 
far this care fhould extend, and what fteps ought to be taken 
for this purpofe, is a nice and intricate queftion. Certainly 
great wifdom and prudence, as well as humanity, and a hearty 
concern for the true interefts of mankind, are abfolutely requi- 
fite in conducting an affair of this kind in any fuitable manner. 
Mr. Forfter endeavours to fhew, ‘© That religious liberty is 
confiftent with an eftablifhment of religion; and that it will, 
if fuch eftablifhment be founded upon rational and liberal prin- 
ciples, be moft effectually guarded and fupported by it.” Out 
Author does not controvert either of thefe affertions, for he 
thinks them demonftrable ; but he alfo thinks that Mr. Forfter 
has failed in his proof, and that religious liberty, in its true 
notion, is not confiftent with the principles on which he endea- 
vours to fupport thefe affertions. The fenfible Preacher ar- 
2, guess 
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es, that ‘“* Though all opinion—is out of the province of 

yman authority, and ought to be abfolutely free, yet the con- 
fequences of fuch opinion to civil fociety and the public happi- 
nefs, are clearly within the bounds of civil regulation and legal 
controul ; and—that every ftate has a right to prevent the :// 
cnfequences of free opinion in matters of religion.” His op- 

fer acknowledges, that ‘if in matters of religion, the full 
and free enjoyment of one’s own opinion be attended with any 
ill confequences to civil fociety, thofe confequences fall within 
the bounds of civil regulation. —But then, fays he, it muft not 
be granted, till it be fhewn, that any ill confequences can flow 
from free opinion in the matter of religion, to civil fociety : and 
while this remains unproved, Mr. Forfter may be contending 
for a right to the ftate which has no object for the exercife of it.’ 
Farther, whereas Mr. Forfter had faid, that * mankind have moft 
feverely felt the fatal effects of a fanatic zeal, infpired and jufti- 
fied by bigot principles of religion, upon the peace and happi- 
nefs of fociety ;? his antagonift allows that thefe are dreadful 
evils, which come properly under the cognizance of the magi- 
ftrate, ‘ but how, he pleads, are they the confequences of free 
opinion? they are the fatal effects of a fanatic zeal. ‘This is the 
fource according to the preacher’s own account, from whence 


thefe diforders and miferies have been derived to mankind. Un- 


lefs fanatici/m, therefore, and freedom of opinion in religion, be 
the fame thing, they are not juftly attributed to the latter. Nor 
fhould I, adds the Writer, go too far in denying Mr. Forfter’s 
title to his conclufion, even if he had clearly fhewn fome ill con- 
fequences attendant on freedom of opinion, unlefs he had alfo 
demonftrated the poffibility of preventing thofe confequences, 
without reftraining opinion itfelf, which ** ought to be ab/élutely 
free,” 

The Author of the fermon has freely declared, that ‘* religious 
eftablifhments in general have been productive of more difmal ef- 
fects to fociety and mankind, than could poffibly have arifen 
from an abfolute difregard to all religious opinion by the civil 
power, and a total filence of the /aw upon that head.” As an 
effectual guard, he has therefore propofed, ‘* to eftablifh by law 
a national religion, and at the fame time to admit and tolerate 
in the largeft fenfe every confcientious diffent from it.” The 
Writer of the pamphlet confiders this fentence as ¢ full of ambi- 
guity,’ and employs his fecond fection chiefly upon it. The 
word confcientious is particularly and juftly objected to, though he 
ey pofibly extend his reflections. farther than Mr. Forfter had 


defigned : but it is very requifite to fpeak and write with preci- 


fion on fo delicate and momentous.a fubje&t. * Such only, fays 
he, as are not con/cientious in their diffent are excluded the bene- 
At of toleration. Thefe fanétions then refpect the conftiences of 
_ Rev. March 1771, O “men, 
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men. The guard is over ¢confcience itfelf.—But laws of this nije 
ture cannot operate as a guard or fecurity to the eftablifhment, 
without an inguifitorial authority over confcience. And if the 
magiftrate may make inquifition into the confciences of his dif. 
fenting fubjects (and without it he cannot know who of them 
are proper objects of toleration), fuch an authority muft necef. 
farily fubject confcientious opinion to penalty and punifhment,— 
A confequence which we afiure ourfelves was not meant by Mr, 
Forfter, but which, as he was fully aware that it might be ob. 
jeéted to his plan, he ought to have obviated (and certainly 
would, if he had found it poffible), more fatisfactorily, than by 
merely difclaiming it, *¢ as a violation of the firft principles of 
that contract upon which civil fociety is founded, and an invad- 
ing and trampling under foot the moft facred rights of huma- 
nity.” This declaration we willingly admit as a proof of Mr, 
Forfter’s own moderation, but it leaves the confequence where it 
was, and the authority of the magiftrate to bear a moft malig. 
nant afpect upon the rights of confcience.—So that a well-con- 
ftituted ftate, if it muft have fome (and it is reafonable it fhould 
have the fronge?), fecurity to its religious eftablifhment, will 
not demand a fecurity of this nature. {t will be the protector of 
every man’s conf{cience, and not his znguifitor’ 

In the third fe€tion, our Author pleads, the right to an equal 
and impartial protection by /aw in the matter of religion, in 
which he ftill keeps in view what has been urged by Mr. Forfter, 
* The law, fays he, may operate, and operate ju/fifiably, to- 
wards preferving the eftablifhment from violence, by punifhing 
any that dare to moleft the profeflors of the eftablifhed mode of 
religion in the quiet and peaceable pofieflion of the fame.—But 
then, if every individual in the ftate be ab/olutely free in the 
choice and exercife of his own mode, though differing from the 
eftablifhed one, he is as free in that refpeét, as a profeffor of the 
eftablifhed mode cam be. He is not, however, equally and as ab- 
folutely free, unlefs he be equally and as abfolutely prote&ted by 
law.—On the other hand, if be enjoys egually with the members 
of the eflablifhment, protection by law in the choice and in the 
exercife of his own mode of religion, then we are fti!l at a lofs 
to know what can be meant by /ecuring the eftablifhed religion by 
Jegal fanctions, or which of the different modes of religion pro- 
fefled is moft infitled to the name of the e/ffablifhed relzgion in a 
community, where they are a// equally protected and guarded by 
law.’ . 

This refers to what had been faid in the fermon upon this part 
of the fubjeé&t, and therefore the Writer thus proceeds, ‘Is this 
then (meaning the laft, mentioned above) /uch an eftablifhment 
of religion as Mr. Forfter would plead for? If I had reafon to 
think it was, he fhould not have found me among the ss sca 
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of his plan a plan [I am free to declare my judgment of it] 
founded in the natural principles of ju/fice and equity, as well as 
in the undoubted principles of our common Chrifitanity ;—a plan 

ple, but extenfive; not wvifienary, but obvioufly rational; nor 
lefs practicable ina community, where the legiflative body are /in- 
cerely in the interelts of religious freedom, than it Is favourable 
tothe fame.” But this, we are told, is widely different from 
that which is contended for—an eftablifhment, the end of which 
js the prevention of certain ill confequences apprehended to flow 
from that very freedom in religion, which it is fuppofed to en- 
courage and f{upport—an eftablifhment, the fecurity of which is 
to confift in preventing * the ill effets of the peculiar opinions” 
of diflenters, and that ‘* by excluding them from offices of power 
and influence in the government ;” whereas, on the plan above 
mentioned, no one peculiar mode of religion is eftablifhed by 
law; no fecurity againft violence required in behalf of oxe mode, 
which is not required in behalf of azy other. In fhort, on this 
plan the ftate doth not defend and fecure by law one peculiar 
anode of religion, and leave the profeflors of every other mode to 
defend their own religion, as they may, without aw, ** by the 
weapons of reafon and argument only.” ‘Thefe laft words are 
applied in the fermon to thofe who diflent from the eftablifh- 
ment, who it is allowed are to remain free in the choice and ex- 
ercife of their religion: under certain reftraints as .to offices of 
power and influence: ‘* The weapons of reafon and argu- 
ment,” it is added in Mr. Forfter’s difcourfe, ¢* the only weapons 
‘they can claim to ufe on this occafion, are left free and un- 
‘touched in their hands: and upon this equal ground they may 
form their ftrongeft attacks.” i 

The Difquifitor confiders his fubje& as becoming rather deli- 
cate, when he is led by the fermon to apply what had before been 
general to the eftablifhment of our own country. He is apprehen- 
five, on the one hand, that in queftioning the reafonablenefs of 
that fecurity which our eftablifhment requires, he may appear 
to fome as a favourer of thofe who are unthankful for that mea- 
fure of religious liberty which under a mild government they 
actually enjoy; and onthe other hand in waving all difcuffign of 
the point, he may be thoughtto fhew a greater regard to appearances, 
than to ¢ruih, * This latter imputation,- he fays, I with Nor 
fallunder. And in venturing my fentiments on the inftance be- 
fore us, I may reafonably hope to efcape the former, if I am be- 
lieved to be fincere in declaring, that though I confider riot our 
ecclefiaftical conftitution as free from imperfections, vet I not 
‘only judge it to be the beft of religious e/fablifoments at this day 
fubfifting, but I alfo think the mode of religion which it has 
adopted far preferable, upon the whole, to any other in ufe 
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among diffenters ; of the various modes at leaft which are pro. 
fefled in this free country, | know not that one I would with 
to be eftablifhed in its ftead.’ 

Mr. Forfter having faid, that our eftablifhment * requires 
only, that thofe who profefs to diflent from its doctrines, fhal! be 
excluded from offices of power and influence in the government,” 
it is remarked in the pamphlet, * This, I fear, is.a more fa- 
vourable reprefentation of the ecclefiaftical conftitution of our 
own country, than will be allowed to be juft. It ferves, how- 
ever, to fhew Mr. Forfter’s own moderation; and leaves room 
to hope, that on finding the doétrines of the church fecured by 
other more rigid fanctions of law, which have hitherto efcaped 
his knowledge, than this.of a mere exclufion from public offices, 
he will wifh its reform, and be inclined to abet, with his literary 
abilities and influence, thofe of his brethren who are engaged in 
the cause.” The Writer proceeds to afk, Whether, fuppofing 
the eftablifhment required only fuch fecurity as had been men- 
tioned, fuch a requirement be confiftent with ab/olute freedom, 
in the profeffion and exercife of his own mode of religion, to 
which every individual in a ftate is intitled? And fince the fer- 
mon has advanced, as a reafon for excluding thofe who diflent, 
from offices of power and influence, that their admiffion would 
bring ‘* danger to that mode of religion which the cgnttitution 
has adopted and made its own,” he therefore anfwers his 
queftion in the negative, fince, we are told, * the admiffion of 
the members of the eftablifhmeng into thefe fituations (7. e. into 
offices) renders their opinions equally dangerous to the mode of 
religion adopted by diffenters ;’ and thus—* diflenters, in the 
matter of religion, fhare not an egual protection by law with the 
profeflers of the eftablifhed Creed.—’Till it can therefore be 
fhewn, that power and influence in the government is, in the 
hands of church-men alone, more fafe for the interefts of religi- 
ous liberty, than it would be, if fhared in common with their 
diflenting brethren (and only to /uppo/e it muft be looked upon as 
partiality in us) the confiftency of the fecurity required in this 

inftance with the principles of religious freedom will not ap- 
' pear.’ 

In the fourth fection, which confiders the argument in favour 
of religious eftablifhments grounded on the principle of /e/f-de> 
fence and felf-prefervation in religion, we read as follows: ¢ For 
admitting this principle of felf-defence (as it is called) in matters 
of religion, the preacher argues thus: ‘* Every ftate, as well as 
every individual, has a right to judge for itfelf in matters of reli- 
gion, orto chufe its own religion. It has therefore the fame 
right to defend its judgment, and preferve its choice.”-——Many 
perfons have been impofed upon by this trite, but very — 
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and fophiftical argument. In fo naming it, however, I mean 
not to infinuate that Mr. Forfter made ufe of it with any defign 
of impofing upon his readers. I believe him to be himfelf impo- 
fed upon, not aware of the fophifm. Bnt it confifts in this, Vid. 
in applying the argument to a ftate confidered with refpeé? to it- 
If or its own members, which holds only when applied to a ftate 
confidered with refpec? to any other fate. Every ftate, confidered 
in the /etter refpect, as well as every individual, has a right to 
chufe its own religion, alfo to defend its judgment, and préferve 
its choice, by any laws.—For in doing this it exercifeth no ju- 
rifdiction, claimeth no authority over, nor any way interfereth 
with the rights of any other ftate.—But this argument will not 
hold good, when we come to apply it to a ftate as it ftands in 
relation to its ocun members only. For as every individual, by be- 
ing endowed with reafon and confcience, is a /aw unto himfelf, 
and confidered as fuch aéteth wrong and unju/lifiably, when he 
conducteth himfelf on vicious maxims and principles, whereby 
fome part or member of his conftitution is depraved and injured ; 
fo the body politic or ftate a&teth wrong and unju/tifiably in efta- 
blifhing laws which are partial and oppreflive to any of its mem- 
bers. The ftate, as well as the individual, it is true, by fuch 
wrong conduét hurting only it//f, is not accountable to any 
other fate: but yet being a law unto zt/e/f, the objec and end 
of which is ever the prefervation and weltare of the whole, and 
of every member in particular; all the members mutt have cer- 
tain juft claims upon it, on which it can have no right to en- 
croach.—So that a /fate hath not the /ame right to eftablifh by 
law a peculiar mode of religion, and to defend its choice againft 
any apprehended danger from its diffenting fubjecis, that an indi- 
vidual hath to chufe his religion, and defend his choice againft 
danger from any other individual. Becaufe one individual hath 
not the fame claims upon another individual in religious mat- 
ters, which the members of a community have upon thofe who 
are appointed to guard their rights, and to protect them in the 
full and free exercife of their religion,’ 

The next fefion brings under confideration the long debated 
point of fubfcrip:ion to human fyftems of religious faith and doc- 
trine, “lhe fermon has faid, ‘¢ In order to anfwer in any degree 
the great purpofes of a religious eftablifhment, and to give it 
its full effect upon the minds and conduét of the people, it feems 
to be neceflary, that /uch religion fhould be ftudied and taught, 
its foundations opened, its principles explained, and its practi- 
cal influence inculcated and enforced.—Every ftate muft in this 
cafe have a right to demand, that i¢s own religion be taught, aad 
not another.” 

_As it can hardly be admitted, that fo able a writer as Mr, 
Forfter appears to be, fhould contradi&t himfelf in the fame dif- 
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courfe, it may pofibly be thought that the Author of the pam- 
phlet preffes in a degree too hard upon the exact meaning of ex. 
preffions, in fome of the queries which in this part of the debate 
he propofes. After other reflections, he afks, * How is the de. 
mand which Mr. Forfter here pleads for confiftent with his own 
plan of a religious eftablifhment which ‘ admits and tolerates, 
in the largeft fenfe, every confcientious diflent from it?” For if 
the flate fhould exercife the right he gives it, and infift, ** that 
its own religion, and not another, be taught the people,” all 
diflent, whether conf{cientious or-otherwife, from the eftablifhed 
religion, would, by fuch a demand, be moft effectually pre- 
vented, or however foon fupprefled, inftead of being admitted 
and tolerated in the largeft fenfe. How is it confiftent with his 
own notion of religious liberty, viz. ** That every man be pro- 
tected by law in the free profeflion and exercife of his religion ?” 
For if the ftate requires its own mode of religion only to be 
taught, every man is not at liberty to profefs. and exercife his 
own religion. Thofe that diflike the doctrines of the eftablith- 
ment muft, notwithftanding, hear zhem, or hear none, minifters 
being by law required to teach no other.—How is fuch a claim 
confiftent with the provifo annexed to the right of a ftate to de- 
fend its own religion. ... ‘* PRoviDED, that it protects every 
individual member in the full liberty of enjoying his own per- 
fuafion, of defending it by reafon and argument, and of point- 
ing out too, if he thinks proper, any fuppofed errors or de- 
fects in the eftablifhed creed?” For a full liberty todo this— 
is, in effect, a liberty to teach other doétrines than thofe which 
are fet forth in the eftablifhed creed.’ 

Here Mr. Forfter feems to have been fomewhat unguarded 
in the jlluftration he has ufed in fupport of his argument, and 
which his opporent could not fail to notice ; who accordingly 
thus proceeds, * Such fecurity, however, it is obferved, the 
ftate requires in all /milar cafes. ‘* A foldier is fworn to 
obferve the articles of war. A judge that he will declare 
the law of the Jand.”—But are thefe cafes at all fimilar to 
the cafe in point? Are articles of war of like nature with 
articles of religion? or the laws of the /and, with the laws 
of Heaven ?—And can the fame jurifdi€tion obtain in matters 
of the moft diffimtlar kind? or the right of exercifing it be, 
on any juft principles of reafoning, extended to fuch different 
cafes? No: ** Religious opinion is in itfelf a perfonaf con- 
cern. It is therefore out of the province, as well as above 
the power of civil or merely human authority.” This is Mr. 
Forfter’s own obfervation. How then will he apply civil.power 
and human authority in the cafe of eftablifhing articles of religion, 
fo as that they, and no other fhall be taught the people? Let 
him call to mind, and confider well the following conceffion, 
which could not have been penned in fuch ample terms, _ 

under 
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under the fulleft conviction of its truth... Each individual 
sin this refpect abfolutely and completely a law unto himfelf. Nor 
can any Auman authority have a right to determine what a man 
fhall believe, any more than what he fhal] eat or drink, or 
wherewithal he fhall be clothed.” Now, if no authority, 
merely human, can have aright to determine what a man fhall 
believe {which is, in other words, to deny a ftate the right to 
eftablith by law a fyftem of religious faith), no merely human 
authority can have the ftill farthe-right to require that its own 
determinations refpecting points of religious faith and doCctrine, 
fhall be taught to the people, and xo other.—lf a foldier break an 
article of war, he is punifhable for the offence, being amenable 
to a court of judicature which has lawful cognizance in the af- 
fair, as it is fan&tioned by the /ame authority that made the ar- 
ticles of war, But, as no human authority has power to make 
one article of faith, fo it cannot lawfully amene to any of its 
courts, any man, either for the purpofe of requiring decurity 
for his religious belief, or punifhing him as a delinquent in a 
matter of that nature.’ 
_, The laft fe€tion confiders the claim of a right to require pro- 
iefants to fubfcribe human articles of faith, from which we fhall 
make the following extracts: * The Chriftian religion, fays he, 
is the religion acknowledged in thefe realms to be of divine ori- 
ginal, and eftablifhed as fuch. That religion, it is further ac- 
knowledged, is contained in the writings of the'Old and New 
Teftament.—T hey a/one are to proteftants the rule of faith and 
doctrine. —The point being thus brought home to ourfelves, as 
proteftants, the queftion is, On what principlé, which is not 
inconfiftent with an eftablifhment cn this proteftant bafis, fhall 
the ftate proceed farther to enjoin an acknowledgment of the 
truth of a fyftematical formulary of faith and doétrine diftin® 
from fcripture? The ftate, we are told, ‘* has a right to do 
this on the fame principle, be it what it will, thatir has a right 
to enjoin an acknowledgment of the fcriptures themfelves,”"——- 
“© On the fame ground that a ftate eftablifheth the Chriftian re- 
ligion, it muft have a right to declare, in its cwn terms, what 
that religion is, and to explain its cwn ideas of it.” A ftate, it 
fhall be readily granted, has that right. But then it would not 
exercile that right, but would arrogate a right which cannot be- 
long to it, if it was to explain its own ideas of the Chriftian relj- 
_ glon in any ether manner than its own laws warrant it todo; that 
is, in the cafe before us, if it was ** to declare what the Chri- 
flian religion is,” by a fyftem of faith and dodtrines conceived in 
other terms than. thofe of feripture. Wor the ftate has already ce- | 
clared, and (while its own religious eftablifhment remains the 
fame) doth conftantly ‘* declare in its ow terms what the Chri- 
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ftian religion is,” by declaring, that it is contained in the fcrips 
tures and intbem only; and has explained ¢ its own ideas of it,” 
The ideas it entertains of the Chriftian religion, are the ideas 
which are given of it in the /criptures. To declare what the 
Chriftian religion is, or to explain its own ideas of it by any 
other fyftem, would be to act inconfiftently with its own efta. 
blifhment. It would be to declare the Chriftian religion to be 
contained in the fcriptures only, and-at the fame time to declare, 
that it is contained in fome other fyftem. In fhort, this would 
be to eftablifh Chriftianity upon two different principles.—If the 
religion of protefants be contained in the fcriptures only, and 
that religion. be moreover confirmed to them by /aw, then, 
as members of the eftablifhment itfelf, they rightfully claim an 
exemption from all obligation ‘* to acknowledge the truth and 
authority” of any form of dodtrine diftinét from ** thofe fcrip. 
tures which avowedly contain that form which the ftate bas 
eftablifoed.” ‘They may claim this by aw. And if by Jaw itfelf 
they claim an exemption from all fuch obligation, then the ftate 
has nat a right to impofe the obligation.’ : 
In the clofe of the pamphlet a queftion is propofed to the 
eftablifhed clergy; which is, ‘ Whether fubfcription to the thir- 


ty-nine articles of the church of England, be conftitutionally re- 


quired of them? And, it is added, if mature, honeft, and free 
enquiry fhall produce conviction in any, that it is not even a 
confiitutional requirement, the friends of religious truth and 
freedom cannot doubt, that /uch of the clergy will be ingenuous 
in pubiicly afferting their privileges, as members of the Englifb 
church itfelf; and it may be farther hoped, that they will, as 
Englifomen, be ready on any fair occafion, to fue in a conftitu- 
tional way for redrefs of the grievance.’ 
Thus we have laid before our Readers fome account of this 
amphlet. As to fingle fermons, it is our general method only 
juft to give a liftof their titles. Mr. Forfter’s being rather pe- 
culiar, and appearing to be well written on that part of the ar- 
gument, we give a little more attention to it. But it would 
bave been inconfiftent with our plan, not to have taken a much 
farther notice of this performance which it has occafioned : 
and thereby feems, in all probability, to have laid the foundz~ 
tion of a new controverfy on an old fubjeét, that hath often 
been agitated, but which, perhaps, will never be fettled, to 
the fatisfaciion of all parties. | mse ee 
‘Lhe Author of the fermon difcovers much candour and gene- 
rofity of fentiment, as well as good fenfe and abilities: but 
judging as impartially as we can, though it is extremely diffi- 
cult, on any fide, to diveft the mind of prejudice, we muft for 
ourfelves think, that truth rather appears to reft with his ops 
ponent. A como Hh. 
_ Art, IV, 
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Art. IV. Continuation of the Philofophical Tranfattions. Vol. 


yx. For the Year 1769. See our laft Month’s Review, 


Papers relating to NaTuRAL History in general. 


Article 4. 4 Letter from the Honourable William Hamilton, bis 
" Majefly’s Envoy Extraordinary at Naples, to Matthew Maty, 
M.D. Sec. R.S. containing fome farther Particulars on Mount 
Vefuvius, and other Volcanos in the Neighbourhood. 


IN this paper the ‘ingenious and. inquifitive Author favours 

the fociety with fome further communications, relative to 
his favourite {ubjeét. In our account of his former letter, we 
recommended to the notice of electricians the appearances re- 
fembling lightning, which were obferved by himfelf during the 
reat eruption in 1767 *. In this letter he confirms his-own 
obfervation of thefe phenomena, by the teftimony of the peafants 
in the neighbourhood of his villa, who all agree in their ac- 
count of the terrible thunder, and forked lightning, which con- 
tinued during almoft the whole time of the eruption; and 
which was particularly confined to the mountain+. If thefe 
appearances proceed from aétual lightning, and are not merely 
a fallacious refemblance of it, they are highly worthy the atten- 
tion of ele@ricians; who, amidft the numerous and ftriking 
difcoveries, which have been made on the fubject of artificial 
electricity, have never yet fucceeded in their attempts to in- 
veftigate the manner in which zatural electricity is produced ; 
or, in other wards, to difcover the particular agents which na- 
ture employs, in putting the electric fluid in motion, and in 
breaking the equilibrium between the earth and clouds ; by the 
operation of which, lightning, and the many meteors connected 
with it, are produced. 

The opportunities which the Author has had of feeing vol- 
eanos in all their ftates, induce him to declare, that every fyf- 
tem, hitherto given on this fubj<ct, might be demonftratively 
confuted, by an attentive and philofophical confideration of 
thofe in the neighbourhood of Naples. His own hypothefis, 
were he to form one, fhould be that * mountains are produced 
by volcanos, and not volcanos by mountains.’ The entire 
bafis of the ifland Ifchia, about 18 miles in circumference, is 


a 





* See Monthly Review, vol. xlii, February 177¢, page 107. 

t We did not recolleét, till after this was written, the very re- 
fpeable teftimony of Sig. Beccaria, to the fame effeét, in his Lettere 
del? ellettricifno, p. 226, 362, &c. the fubftance of which the Reader 
may fee in that ufeful repofitory of ele@trical faéts and obfervations, 
the Hiffory of Ele@ricity, page 392, firlt edition. 
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formed of lava. The great mountain in it, formerly called 
Epomeus, and now San Nicolo, which is nearly as high as Ve. 
fuvius, he is convinced was thrown up by degrees ; and that 
the entire ifland has arifen out of the fea. He entertains 
the fame opinion with refpeét to even Vefuvius, and all the high 
grounds near Naples ; obferving that it. will not appear very 
extraordinary that Mount Vefuvius fhould, in the courfe of 
many ages, rife above the height of 2000 feet, when it is con. 
fidered that the MZonxtagno Nuovo near Puzzole, three miles round, 
and about 150 feet high, rofe out of the Lucrine lake, ag js 
well attefted, in one night, fo lately as the year 1538. Mr. H, 
entertains fome thoughts of foon making a vifit to Puzzole, 
with a view of di/ecting that mountain ; which, from the nature 
of its production, appears to be well adapted to give light into 
the formation of many others, and toenable him to diftinguith 
thofe which may be called original mountains, from fuch as 
have been the offspring of volcanos. To thefe particulars we 
fhall only add the following remarkable obfervation, that ip 
digging a well very lately near the Author’s refidence at Villa 
Angelica, clofe by the fea fide, the workmen came to a frratum 
of lava, at the depth of 25 feet below the level of the fea. . 
Article 5. On the Trees which are fuppofed to be indigenous in Great 
Britain. By the Honourable Daines Barrington. F.R.S, 
Dr. Watfon having fent to the Author a {pecimen of fuppofed 
chefnut tree, which was taken from the old hall of Clifford’s 
Inn, he here examines into the authorities on which is founded 
the notion which generally prevails, that this and fome other 
trees, afterwards mentioned, are of the native growth of Great 
Britain. He firft lays down fome general rules, by which the 
enquirer may be directed in determining, whether any particular 
tree is indigenous or not in any country ; and in conformity to 
thefe rnles, and from other confiderations, concludes that the 
fpecimen fent was only common oak, and that the chefnut. tree 
is not a native of this ifland. He is inclined to grant, how- 
ever, that theScotch fir was formerly indigenous in the northern 
parts of England: fubterraneous firs having been dug up, at 
a very confiderable depth under the furface ; although the tree 
is not now to be found in this country, except where the 
plantation appears moft evidently to be of modern date. He 
next mentions fome other trees, which do not appear to him to 
be natives of this ifland, though they are generally conceived to 
be fo. Thefe are the elm, the lime, the greater maple, and 
the box. With regard to the white poplar and the yew he is 
doubtful :—but we muft refer the botanical antiquarian to the 
article itfelf, for the reafonings and authorities on which thefe 
opinions are founded; obferving only with regard to the laf 
mentioned tree, that the Author here gives an account of ont, 
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moft extraordinary fize, which. ftill continues to vegetate 
hurch-yard of Glen-Lyon in Scotland, though greatly 


of a 


in the € : , 
i ed within thefe 20 years, which he twice meafured him- 


felf; and found to be 52 feet in circumference. 
? 


Article 17. Differtatio Epiftolaris de Offibus & Dentibus Elephan- 
jum, aliarumque Belluarum, in America Septentrionali, alit{que 
borealibus Regionibus, obviis; qua indigenarum Belluarum effe 
oflenditur . Auéiere R. E. Rafpe, fereniffimo Haffiarum Land- 
gravio a Confilits, & RS. S. ' 
We have lately had occafion to treat of this curious fubje& 

of natural hiftory, in our account'of Dr. Hunter’s ob/ervations 

on the bones of the animal incognitum, found on the banks of 
the Ohio, and in Siberia, and elfewhere, publifhed in the pre- 
ceding volume of the ‘T’ranfactions *. In this differtation Mr. 

Rafpe recites the accounts that have at different times been 

given of thofe large fofil bones which have likewife been 

found in Germany, and other northern countries, and which 
have been parts of animals that evidently no longer exift there. 

He endeavours to fhew that the:animals,.to which thefe bones 

formerly belonged, were natives of thofe countries in which we 

now find their remains: but he oppofes the opinion of thofe 
who, fuppofing them likewife to have been formerly indigenous 
in thofe places, account for their extinction, by having recourfe 
toa fuppofed change in the obliquity of the ecliptic, or in the 
pofition of the earth’s axis, or its center of gravity ; productive 
of correfpondent changes in the-climates of the earth; and 
endeavours to fhew that none of thefe folutions are admiflible. 
Granting, for argument’s fake, that there is, and has been, a 
regular and fucceffive diminution of the inclination of the earth’s 
axis to the plane.of the écliptic, and making the moft liberal al- 
lowances with regard to its quantity, thefe conceffions will not, 
according to him, be fufficient to furnifh any juft grounds to 
infer, from any alterations in climates produced by this caufe, 
that Siberia for inftance, or any country under the fame paral- 
Jel, has ever been adapted to breed and fupport the prefent race 
of elephants, or any animals refembling them in habit or way 
of life. With regard to a fuppofed alteration in the pofition of 
the earth’s axis, or in its center of gravity, the Author ob- 
ferves, that if the change was fudden or inftantaneous, little 
lefs than a total deftruétion of the earth, and of its inhabitants, 
muft have-been the confequence of it; and that, from modern 
obfervations, there are no grounds to fuppofe it to have been 
flow and fucceffive. In fact, the great elevation of the equa- 
torial parts of the earth, produced by its revolution on its axis, 
and which have probably been in their prefent fituation ever fince 





* Monthly Review, vol xlii, February 1770, page 108. 
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the earth itfelf had folidity enough to render it habitable, appeary 
to us a ftanding proof, that its axis has not fenfibly deviated 
from its prefent pofition, during a {pace of time much greater 
than can be thought fufficient to decompofe the bones of an 

animal whatfoever. In our opinion, all the folutions of this 
queftion, drawn from aftronomical confiderations of any kind, 
tend to afcribe a much greater antiquity to thefe bones, thay 
can be warranted from the ftate of prefervation in which they 
are found. Some of the tufks from the Ohio, our Readers may 
remember, were, at Dr. Hunter’s requeft, examined by feveral 
of the capital dealers and workers in ivory, and were tutficiently 
found to enable them to pronounce, from their grain and tex. 
ture, though perhaps erroneoufly, that they were true or Bee 
nuine elephantine ivory +. 

Mr. Rafpe rejeéts likewife the fyftems of thofe, who fuppofe 
that thefe foffil bones may have been brought into their prefent 
fituation by the univerfal deluge ; or who think that the ani- 
mals to which they have belonged, may have been formerly 
brought from the fouthern countries, in which they were bred, 
to be employed in war, in the northern regions, in whieh the 
are now found. Upon the whole, he is of opinion that thole 
animals, whether elephants or not, have been of a particular 
{pecies capable of bearing the cold of thofe climates, where we 
now difcover their remains; and that, from caufes unknown 
to us, their whole race has become extiné&t. To render the 
latter part of this opinion more probable, he produces fome, 
not perfectly parallel, inftances of the decreafe or total extinc- 
tion of wolves and feveral other fpecies of animals, in different 
and particular parts of the world. : 

Although every opinion which has hitherto been offered on 
the fubjeét of this enquiry, is attended with confiderable difiie 
culties, yet 2 modern theorift, we fhall obferve, has, by one 
bold effort, nobly got rid of them all; by ferioufly fuppofing 
that the large foffil bones, which have been found in fo many 
parts both of the old and new continent, are nothing lefs than 
the remains of certain angelic beings, who, according to his 
fyftem, were the original tenants of this globe, in its primitive 
and glorious ftate; till, for their tranfgreffions, both were in- 
volved in one common ruin: after which, the remains of this 
fhaticred planet were refitted for the accommodation of the pre- 
fent puny and degenerate race. This is the opinion of the au- 
thor of the Effai fur ? Origine de la Population de I’ Amerique, tom. 
ii. page 298 *. The work is now out of our hands; but we 
quote it on the authority of the ingenious but farcaftic author 
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+ Monthly Review, vol. xi. February 1770, page 109. 
* See Appendix to our xxxviith volume, page 531. 
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of the Recherches Philofophiques fur les Americains, vol. i. page 
There is fomething laughable in the idea, that the nu- 
gzit. 7k Wall ; 

merous foflil {keletons, now lying in heaps in the marfh at the 

Salt Lick, on the banks of the Ohio, and which M. Rafpe, and 

other naturalifts, foberly fuppofe to have belonged to a troop 

of Pfeud- Elephants, who accidentally funk into the fwamp, and 

rilhed there, while they were gratifying their palates, fhould, 
by another writer, be deemed to be nothing lefs than the ve- 
nerable remains of a company of fallen angels. Notwithftand- 
ing, however, the notable contraft between thefe two opinions, 
in the clafling of thefe remains, the title of Animal Incognitum, 
given by Dr. Hunter to the fubjeéts in queftion, is happily ftill 
perfectly applicable to both of them. 

In the 7th article an account is given of a genuine fpecimen 
of native tin, which was found in the center of a beautiful 
tin diamond, of the rofin kind, fo tranfparent that the native 
metal appeared through it, refembling a piece of gold. It is 
now depofited in the mufeum of the Royal Society. 

/, Botany and ZOOLOGY. 

Article 1. 4 Letter from Mr. F. Moult to Dr. Percival of Man- 
cheftir, F.R. 8. containing a new Manner of preparing Salep. 
The nutritious quality of this foreign drug is well known; 

but its dearnefs has hitherto prevented its being brought into 

common ufe as a popular article of diet. In this paper the 

Author gives an account of the fuccefs of his very laudable en- 

deavours to prepare this kind of aliment from the roots of the 

Orchis morio mas, foliis maculatis, of Parkinfon ; the Cyxoforchis 

morio mas, of Gerard, and the Cynsforchis major, vulgo, dog- 

ftones ;, all of which grow fpontancoufly in this kingdom, where 

they may confequently be eafily cultivated ; particularly in a 

dry, fandy, and barren foil. ‘The preparation is very fimple. 

The roots are firft deprived of their thin, fkin; are then kept 

inthe heat of a bread oven 8 or 10 minutes, where they ac- 

quire a tranfparency like that of horn, and are afterwards re- 
moved into a common room, in which they grow dry and 
harden in a few days. We recollect that M. Geoffroy has for- 
merly fomewhere propofed a fomewhat fimilar method of pre- 

oo root of the Orchis or Satyrion, as an agglutinant and 

rative, 

Article 8. An Account of an Effay on the Origin of a natural Paper 
found near the City of Cortona in Tufcany. In a Letter from 
job Strange, Efg; F.R.S. to Matthew Maty, M. D. Sec. 

Piston low grounds near Cortona haying been flooded, were 
erwards found covered with a fubftance greatly refembling a 
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finer fort of common brown paper. The Italian naturalift, 
were greatly divided concerning its origin ; but according tg 
the moft prevailing opinion, the formation of it was attributey 
to acafual aggregate of the fibres of different kinds of filamen. 
tous plants, colleted together by the waters, and left on the 
furface of the ground after their retreat. ‘This folution did nog 
fatisfy the Author, who found it difficult to conceive that 4 
paper, of fo delicate and uniform a texture as that of Cortona, 
fhould owe its origin to fo complicated and remote a caufe, 

On examining the threads of this paper with a good micro. 
feope, he found that they confifted merely of filaments of 'the 
Conferva Plinii, or common fpecies of Conferva, without the 
admixture of any other plant-whatfoever. He has fent fpeci- 
mens of this native paper to the Royal Society, together with 
an artificial paper manufaétured from the fame fubftance, and 
a fpecimen of a much better and ftronger kind, made of the 
fame fpecies of Conferva by Sir Andrew Dick, near Edinburgh, 
Article 33. On a rare Plant found in the Ifle of Skye. By Fobn 

| Hope, M.D. FLRS. Se. 

- This plant, which is of the aquatic kind, is here figured 
and defcribed under the tile of Eriocaulon decangulare. : 
“Article 52. Some Account of an Oil tran/mitted by Mr. George 

Brownrigg, of North Carolina. By William Watfon, M.D. 

R. 8S. 8. | 

As the object of this article promifes to be of great public 
‘utility, we fhall give the fubftance of this account, with a view 
of extending the information contained in it. — : 

In our fouthern American colonies, and in the fugar iflands, 
a plant is cultivated, principally by the negroes, who ufe the 


‘fruit of it as food, under the name of ground nuts, or ground 


peafe. It is called by Ray Arrachis Hypogaios Americanus. Like 
a few of the trifoliate tribe, when in its fowering ftate, it 
bends towards the earth, into which the pojntal enters, extend- 
ing itfelf to a fufficient depth, where it forms the feed veffel and 
fruit; which Jaft is brought to maturity under ground, from 
whence it is dug up for ufe. Jn the fouthern climates vaft crops 
of it are produced from light and fandy land of fmall value. 
From thefe feeds, firft bruifed and put into canvas bags, Mr 
Brownrigg has exprefied a pure, clear, well-tafted oil which, 
‘in Dr. Watfon’s opinion, may be ufed for the fame purpoles, 
both in food and phyfic, as the oils of olives or almonds, He 
obferves, however, that Sir Hans Sloane had: formerly, in the 
firft volume of his Natural Hiftory of Jamaica, made mention 
of an oil as good as that of almonds, which had been exprefled 
from thefe feeds ; and that therefore Mr. B. is not the firft who 


“has produced oil from’ this vegetable prodution : though he 
is intitled to our acknowledgments for reviving: the remem: 
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of it, and profecuting this difcovery. From. {pecimens 


von the feeds and oil, which were produced to the Royal 


Society, it appears that neither of ‘them are fubje&t to turn 
rancid by keeping: the oil, particularly, which"had been fent 
hither from Carolina eight months before, without any parti- 


cular care, antd’ which had undergone the heats of the fummer, 
being found perfectly fweet and good. But the principal merit 
of Mr. Browntigg’s communication; is the low price at which 
this oil may be obtained. ‘The value of a bufhel of the ground 
peafe in Carolina, the Doétor has been informed, doesnot ex- 
ceed eight-pence, or thereabouts ; and it appears that this quan- 
tity will, without heat, yield one gallon of oil; and with heat, 

a much larger quantity, but of an inferior qualitye We need 

not enlarge on the obvious benefits which may refult to our 

Colonifts, from a fuccefsful profecution of this revived difcovery ; 

as they may hereby not only fupply their own immenfe con- 

{umption of olive oil, annually imported from Europe, but even 

export this article hither, or to any of thofe places where the 

oil of olives is ufually carried. , 

This article is fucceeded by the catalogue of plants annually 
prefented to the Society by the company of Apothecaries. 

Article 11. Abftraé of a Letter from Stephen de Vifme, Efq; at 
Canton in ‘China, ce. containing an Account of an Earthquake at 
Macao, and a fhort Defcription of a fingular Species of Menkeys, 
&c. Communicated by Henry Baker, F.R.S. 

There is nothing particular in this eaftern earthquake, which 
however is accompanied with a fhort defcription and figure of 
avery fingular animal of the monkey tribe, found in the inte- 
rior parts of Bengal; from fome of which, that have been 
brought to Decca, the drawing which accompanies this article 
was taken. They are of the height of a-man, have no tails, and, 
according to the Author, are thought to have been originally 
produced by an intercourfe with the human kind :—an opinion 
which the defigner feems to have been well inclined to ftrengthen, 
by the grotefque figure which he has given of one of thefe ca- 
racatura’s of the human fpecies, reprefented in a kind of dancin 
or tumbling attitude. Dr. Maty, in a note, fufpeéts this ani- 
mal to be the ape without a tail, defcribed by Buffon, under 
the name of Gibbon, in the 14th volume of the Hiffoire Natu- 
rele, page 92. | : oo 
Article 18. Obfervations on a particular Manner of Tncreafe in the 

Animalcula of Vegetable Infufions ; with the Difcovery of an in- 

7. Sait arifing from Hempfeed, &c. By Fobn Ellis, Eq; 

In the firft part of this paper, the ingenious Author gives 
the refult of fome experiments made by him, at the requeit of 

Innezus, on the infulions of mufhrooms in water; witha view 
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to afcertain the truth of Baron Munchafen’s theory, that the 
feeds of thefe fungi ‘ are firft animals, and then plants.’ It ap. 
peared evidently to him, that the motion obferved in thote feeds 
was not fpontaneous, but was produced by the innumerable and 
fcarcely vifible animaleula, which teemed in the infufion, and 
by a at the feeds, put them in motion in a great variety 
of directions. We could, from our own experience, inftance 
many fimilar appearances of life and motion, obferved in the 
minute globules, or other inanimated particles, contained in mi- 
crofcopical infufions, caufed by the numerous and. invifible in. 
habitants of the drop; whofe concern in producing thefe mo. 
tions could only be detected by ufing ftill greater magnifiers ; 
and we haye long been convinced that many of M. Buffon’s 
organical particles owe their feemingly fpontaneous motions to the 
fame caufe. 

The fatisfa&tion which the Author received in clearing up 
this point, led him to make many other curious and interefting 
microfcopical obfervations, relative to thofe of the ingenious 
Mr. Needham, as given in the 45th volume of the Tranfa@ions, 
and in fome fubfequent publications. But to render the Au- 
thor’s obfervations on this fubject intelligible, to fuch of our 
Readers as are not acquainted with Mr. Needham’s fyftem, 
(which however has made confiderable noife in the philofophical 
world) we fhall extract from his writings a fhort account of 
it. According to this hypothefis, the microfcopical animalcules, 
which appear in vegetable and animal. infufions, are not the 
offspring of parents of the fame kind; but are the produdions 
of a certain adtive force, with which every microfcopical point 
of vegetable and animal matter is endued. He affirms that the 
fubftance employed in thefe infufions, firft, by its own innate 
energy, divides itfelf into filaments, apd then vegetates into 
numberlefs Zoophytes, from which proceed all the different {pe- 
cies of microfcopical animals ; and that thefe very animals, af- 
ter a certain time, become motionlefs, and fubfide to the bot- 
tom, where they are refolved into a gelatinous and filamentous 
fubftance, which fhoots into new Zzuphytes, yielding animals of 
a lefler fpecies. Among other initances, to prove that this is 
the procefs of nature in their production, he refers us to the 
appearances obferved in the infufion of a grain of wheat ; where 
the feed is obferved exercifing this produédtive force, by vege 
tating into numerous ftems, crowned with heads burfting, 4s 
it were, into life, and throwing out their animal progeny. This 
operation is fucceeded by the pufhing forth of new fhoots, and 
the forming of new heads, for the produ@tion of another g¢- 
neration. . 

Such are the general outlines of Mr. Needham’s fyftem, 4 
we colle& them from his writings: but thefe filaments and 


ftems, the fuppofed vegetable parents of the animelcular aa 
° 
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Mr; Ellis affirms, after a careful fcrutiny with the beft glafles, 
to be nothing more than the roots and ftalks of that clafs of 
j, called Afucor, or mouldinefs, veyetating in the infufion, 
and the growth of which is fo amazingly quick, that the plants 
may be perceived, in the microfcope, even to grow and feed 
under the eye of the obferver. Their ftems, he obferves, ter- 
minate each in an oblong feed veffel ; from a hole in the top of 
which he has plainly feen their numerous and minute globular 
ds projected, and afterwards turning about in the water, as 
if they were animated: but this laft motion, he affirms, is 
owing. to myriads of the minuteft animalcula, contained in the 
utrid water, and attacking the feeds of the mucor for food. 
From hence we think it fhould follow, that the infufed veget- 
able fubftance is not the parent, but the pabulum or ntdus, both 
of the mucor, and of the fmall microfcopic fry, whom Mr. 
Needham’s theory would deprive of the honour of animal paren- 
tage: and the pre-exiftent germs, or the feminal fyitem, may 
yet ftand their ground, againft the aéfive forces of Mr. Need- 
ham, and the organical molecules of M. Buffon, notwithftanding 
the experiment of the wheat infufion. 

Mr. Ellis next relates fome experiments made on boiled po- 
tatoes contained in a glafs veflel, on which doi/ing water was 
poured, and the mouth of the veflel inftantly * covered with a 
glafs cover ;’ and exprefles his furprize that, in ‘wenty-fcur 
hours, the liquor appeared full of animacula: in the fame man- 
ner as that of another infufion of raw potatoes, in cold water, 
covered in the fame manner. We have formerly feen animal- 
tula, \efs than even the tails of the fpermatic animals, produted, 
in the {pace of four hours, in an infufion of cantharides in 
boiling water, poured upon them in a vial, the mouth of which 
was immediately well ftopped with a cork ; and have often won- 
dered that Mr. Needham, or thofe who adopt his fyftem, have 
not endeavoured to put the truth of it out of all reafonable 
doubt, by experiments made in a ftill more unexceptionable man- 


_ her than thofe, of a fimilar kind to the preceding, which occur 


in his writings on this fubje&. His hot mutton gravy, for in- 
ftance, inclofed in a vial fecured with a well majlicated cork, 
and afterwards placed for fome minutes in hot afhes, in order 
to. deftroy any infects or their ova, which might be contained 
in the empty part of the vial, was, after a fufficient time, found 
{warming with animalcules: but nothing lefs, we apprehend, 
than the /eal cf Hermes itfelf, applied to fhut up all poffitle com- 


Munication from without, can reconcile many to a dodirine fo 


dificult of digeftion as this; that beings endued with fponta- 
neous motion, many of them mott curioufly erganifed, can be 
produced by the mere energy and activity of the minute parti- 
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cles of vegetable and animal matter, ina ftate of decompof. 
tion. Should.an infufion thus hermetically fealed, and, in qj 
human probability, effeGtually fecured from the inroads of ap 
of thefe animated points, be yet, upon opening it, found teem. 
ing with animal life, we own we can {fcarce fee any refouree 
leit to the moft obftinate adherent to the doctrine of- pre. 
exiftent germs; unlefs he fhould make his laft retreat into this 
fuppofition, that as thefe expeditious breeders have been known, 
he would fay, to produce a progeny in the {pace of four hours, 
why not in as many minutes?—in a matter ready. prepared 
for their, reception, and during the very time while the ope. 
trator is unfealing his glafles, and preparing for obfervation, 

We have dwelt fo long on this curious fubje&t, that we hall 
only add a general account of fome fingular tran{actions, which 
pals in the animalcular world, relative to the multiplication 
of individuals, which are related in the remaining part of this 
article; the hint of which was lately given to the Author by 
M. de Saufiure of Geneva. When a female of our own fpecies 
is in a condition to increafe her kind, -her taper waift enlarges, 
and fhe daily fpreads more and more about the hips: but, it 
feems, the Vo/vex of Linnzeus (produced in infufions of hemp- 
feed, pine branches, tea-feed, &c.) occafionally multiplies her 
fpecies by a direétly contrary courfe. She begins the work by 
gradually contraGting her virgin figure (which is oval). about 
the middle; and at laft fairly halves her perfon with her. off 
{pring, by dividing it into two equal portions, one of which 
becomes a new individual. If we had room or inclination, it 
would ‘be a curious fubject of difcuffion, which of .the two 1s 
the mother, and which the daughter: but as fettling the nght 
of primogeniture between them would lead us too far, we 
fhall only add, that a reprefentation of this procefs, as obferved 
in five different kinds of this genus of microfcopal animals, is 
given ina plate ; accompanied with figures of the chryftals of 
what the Author, we think fomewhat improperly, terms an 
indiffoluble falt, which he has difcovered in aqueous infufions 
of hempfeed, after they became putrid. He recommends the 
confideration of this heteroclite production to the faculty, ona 
f{uppofition that it may be poflefled of fome medical virtues. 
The grains of this falt are faid to be about the fize of thofe of 
-the fineft bafket falt, and of a pale yellowifh colour when dry. It 
does not appear from this paper, in what quantity it can be pro- 
cured; nor is any thing faid of its tafte, or other fenfible qua- 
Jities ; but if thefe chryftals be really indifloluble, they are not 
falts, nor can have any tafte. 

| MepicrneE and ANATOMY. 
Article 3. An extraordinary Cafe of three Pins fwallowed by a - 
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dnd difcharged at her Shoulder. Ina Letter ta Frank Nicholls, 

M.D. F. R. 8. from Dr. Lyfons of Gloucdfter. 

Thefe pins, after fticking eight weeks in the cefophagus, and 
after having produced great pain and inflammation tn the throat, 
attended with difficulty both of fwallowine and breathing, were 
at laft, after various fruitlefs attempts, difplaced by the whale- 
bone inftrument ufed by furgeons for that purpofe. “che remo- 
yvalof them, however, produced only a change of fy mptoms. A 

in was inftantly felt on the right fide, below the falfe ribs, 

which was greaety aggravated on ‘the patient’s moving her body 
jn a particular dizeftion, or on lifting up. her right arm. By 
the violence of this pain, convulfion fits were fometimes : nrodu - 
ced, and particularly a fpafm, by which the mu/fculus reézus fupe- 
ror of the right eye was fo violently affe&ted, that notwith- 
ftanding the eye was open, yet the pupil was entirely covered by 
the eye-lid, and once continued in that fituation for a fortnight. 

The “thd eye was fimilarly affected for a fhorter time. Afters 

the patient had been harafled with thefe and other fymptoms 

about eleven months, a fmall painful tumour appeared on her 
right fhoulder ; but difappeared within a week. In a fort- 
night, a fimilar tumour arofe on the upper part of the left 
fhoulder-blade, which was brought to fuppuration and opened, 
and from which one of the pins iflued the next day, and was 
followed on the fucceeding day by the two others. The Au- 
thor inquires into the probable courfe which the pins may be 
fuppofed to have followed; and though, from the cough and 
fpitting of blood, and from the conflant pain under the falfe 
ribs, it might be fuppofed that they had injured the lungs and. 
the diaphragm ; yet, from anatomical and phyfiological confide- 
rations, he accounts very fatisfactorily for thefe, and molt ef 
the other fymptoms, by fuppofing that they had been forced 
through the fubftance of the w/aphacus, diree ly into the ferrati 
and other mufcles of the neck and fhoulders, ftom whence they. 
pafled to the part where they were difchareed. He afcribes the 
general as well as particular Rano affe€tions to the irri itation 
of the intercoftal ner ve, andthe confent, as it is called, of thof 
communicating with it; but does, not diflemble the difficulty’of of 
difcovering the caufe why the pain was conftantly felt on the right 
fide, till the very inftant that the laft of the three pins had bien 
difcharged, though that difcharge was made at the /ef?. 

Article. 6. An Account of a Cafe, in which the upper Head of the 
Os Humeri was fat wed ff, a large Porticn of the Bone ofterwards 
exfoliated, and yet the entire Matian of the Limb was preferved, 
By Mr. White, Surgeon at Manche ofter', CF ¢, 

In this remarkable cafe, when no other refource feemed to ke 
left, to fave the life of the patient, than the formidable operation 
ot ‘taking off the arm at its articulation with the feapusa, the Au- 
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thor happily propofed, and eafily and fuccefsfully executed that 
mentioned in the title ; in which, after a proper incifion made 
down to the middle of the umerus, the difeafed head of that bone 
was with eafe firft turned out of its focket, through the wound, 
and then fawn off; without any inconveniencies attending of 
following the operation. The event of it exceeded the Author’s 
* moft fanguine expectations : for although above four inches in 
length of the bone had been loft, partly by the operation, and 
partly by a large fubfequent exfoliation, or rather feparation, of 
its intire fubftance below; yet, after the cure, the difeafed arm 
was found to be not quite an inch fhorter than the other, its 
fizure in no refpect altered, nor its ufe impaired: the patient 
performing even the rotatory motion at the joint as well as ever, 
From thefe circumftances, and from the evident hardnefs of the 
parts to the touch, Mr. White appears fully juftified in venturing 
eto conclude, that not only part of the body, but that the head 
and neck of the os humeri have been actually regenerated. 

We refer thofe of the profeffion to the paper itfelf, for the ra-. 
tional and fimple method in which this extraordinary cafe was. 
condu€ted, and which, no doubt, greatly contributed to the 
maintaining nearly the due length, and to the preferving the na- 
tural motion, of the limb. We believe, with the Author, that 
« this is the firft operation of the kind that has been performed, 
or at leaft made public:’ although that excellent practical wri- 
ter Mr. Gooch has, as he obferves, mentioned three cafes of bad. 
compound luxations, in which a fimilar operation had been fuc- 
cefsfully performed *. ‘The art of furgery has undoubtedly great ° 
obligations to thofe E/prits forts, who thus fuccefsfully explore 
the fecret refources of Nature, and venture, in defperate cafes, 
to put her fufficiency to the teft, by thus properly, but 
boldly interrogating her, and making trial of the extent of her 
powers. 

Article 28. An Account of the Lymphatic Syftem in amphibious ani- 
mals. By Mr. Wiliam We om Leéiurer in Anatomy, &e. 
Article 29. An Account of the Lymphatic Syftem in Fifh. By the 
fame. 

In conformity to his promife in the preceding volume, the 
Author, in the firft of thefe papers, traces the lymphatic fyftem, 
and the diftribution of the lacteals, in a turtle. In the fecond, 
he gives an account of his difcovery of thefe veffels in fkate, cod, 
haddocks, and a-variety of other fifh. His defcription of thefe 
' fyftems is terminated by a catalogue of feveral curious prepara- 
tions, ‘which were laid before the Society, and in which thofe 
veflels are completely demonftrated by injections. 





* See his Cafes and Remarks in Surgery, Vol. II. p. 323. 2d 
Edit. 
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‘cle «4. A Defcription of the Lymphaticsof the Urethra and Neck 
We Bladder. i Hey Watfon, sats to the Weftminfler 
| Hofpital, and F.R. S. aoe 

The Author introduces this defcription by obferving, that 

the lymphatic veflels are of much greater importance in the ani- 
mal ceconomy, than fome have imagined; that if an obftruétion 
of the aorta will produce a very quick or fudden death, an ob- 
ftruéted thoracic duct (which in fact is only a large lymphatic) 
will as certainly lead to a tedious and lingering diflolution; and 
that the laft-mentioned diforder is fometimes the caufe of a ma- 
rafmus, though unfufpected or not attended to. The extreme 
exility, and colourlefs tran{parency of thefe veffels, have hither- 
to prevented our difcovering their origin; though it has been 
generally fuppofed, from arguments, drawn from experiments, 
a pofteriort, that they arife from all the internal furfaces and ca- 
vities of the body. There are many parts likewife, in which 
the moft eminent anatomifts have not been able to difcover 
them. 
In this paper, the Author afcertains the exiftence, and gives 
an account of the diftribution of thefe veflels in the human blad- 
der and urethra, where they had eluded the’fearch of Haller. He 
has likewife ocularly demonftrated their ad?uva/ origination from 
cavities, at leaft in this wifcus, by having frequently, without 
ufing the knife or lancet, or the leaft violence of any kind, 
thrown air into them through their mouths, as well as intro- 
duced fine briftles into their orifices; through which, he ob- 
ferves, mercury may likewife be made to pafs. 

Article 38. Extraé? of a Letter from Mr. Benjamin Gooch, Surgeon 
of Shottifoam, near Norwich, to Mr. ‘fofeph Warner, F. R.S. 
and Surgeon to Guy’s Hofpital, ec. 

This letter contains a fhort account of the fymptoms and cir- 
cumftances preceding and attending a very remarkable feparation 
of the fcarf fkin, in the cafe of a gentleman at Saham Tony, in 
the county of Norfolk. During the laft ten years, he has been 
frequently attacked with anomalous feverifh diforders, in confe- 
~ quence of which the cuticle has feparated from the true fkin, in 
— part of his body; and he has, particularly, often: turned 
itoit from his wrift to his fingers ends, in one entire piece, 
completely refembling a glove. Of thefe fingular exuvia,-he 
has unfortunately been enabled to prefent the curious among his 
friends with feveral {pecimens. An accurate drawing of one of 
thefe cuticular gloves, fent by the Author to Mr. Warner, ac- 
companies this article. 


[ To be concluded in the next Number. ] 
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Art. V. The Nautical Almanac, and 4 tiation? Ephemeris, for 
the Year 1772. Publifoed by Order of the Commiffioners of Lan 
gitude. 38..6d, fewed, - Nourfe. 1770. 


Hether we regard our country in a political or commer- 
cial view, the art of Navigation is of the higheft im. 
portance and ufe. » To this we owe our fuperiority and credit 
abroad, as well as our fecurity and profperity at home. We 
are furrounded with an element, by the command of which we 
can defy the machinations of foreign powers, and enrich our- 
felves with the produce of diftant nations. Our fituation, in 
this refpeG, is a bulwark, on which we can more confidently, 
rely, than on. the be it concerted meafures ‘of the meft upright 
and ditcerning minifters; and we may bavereafon to congratulate 
ourfelves on account of the fecurity we derive from it, againkt the 
attempts of an adveifary, whom our timidity may render vain, and 
our abject fubmiffion encroaching and imperious. It requires no 
prophetic fpirit to prognofticate a period, in which we may be 
obliged to recur to our maritime firengto to combat the perniti- 
ous effects of our mint/erial weaknefs.—But as we are not fond of 
indulging gloomy furmifes, we will hope that fuch a pertod:is 
far diftant. We are difpofed to wife. that the temporary fuf- 
pention of the dreadful calamities of war and bloodfhed, which 
every lover of his fpecies and of his country would gladiy avoid, 
will iffue in an eftablifhed and durable tranquillity ; that we fhall 
long enjoy the bleflings of freedom and peace, without molefta- 
tion, and with grateful united hearts; and that our commercial 
interefts will yet flourith, free from impediment and reftraint.. 
Our commerce is already extended through the. four quarters 
of the globe; our richly freighted fhips traverfe the feas, . which 
wafh’ the fhores of remoteft kingdoms, and with their expanded 
‘fails invite the gales of various climates. Our navigators are 
yuttly celebrated through the world; and we may baaft farther 
advancements both in the thecry and praé?ice of failing, than any 
other nation under the fun. An art of fuch extenfive benefit, and 
in which we already fo much excel, deferves all the patronage and 
encouragement which genius and ‘flation can afford it. Having 
attained “fo near perfection, we fhould ftrive to be altogether per- 
fect.— There is one problem, on the folution of which the de- 
firable perfeGtion very much depends: this relates to the deter- 
mination of the longitude at fee.—Many ingenious and Jaudable 
attempts have beens mace. towards refolving “this important pro- 
blem. (Time- pecs have been conftructed, and tables have 
been formed, for this purpofe. The latter method feems to bid 
faireft for fuceels. The late Profeffor Mayer of Gottingen had 
brought his tables of the os now p sublifhed by authority of 
the Comm iiwhoners of Lon eal ude, to a {uficient degree of exatt- 
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nefs to determine the longitude within a degree, as appeared by 
the trials of feveral perfons who made ufe of them : but the ne- 
ceflary calculations were too difficult and tedious for general ule. 
To remove this inconvenience, is the primary defign of the work 
before US 5 though, at the fame time, it mult greatly contribute 
to the improvement of Aftronomy, Geography, and Navigation 


in general. ; 
The wor'd is much indebted to the favour of the legiflature, 


and tothe commendable labours of the aftronomer-royal, for 
the extent and accuracy of thefe tables. The work contains, 
to ufe the Editor’s own words, every thing ellential to general 
ufe, that is to be found in any Ephemeris hitherto publifhed, 
with many other ufeful and interefting particulars never yet of- 
fered to the public in any work of this kind. The mariner 
may eafily find the longitude by the help of thefe tables; the 
problem is now reduced to the computation of the time, an 
operation equal to that of an Azimuth, and the correction of the 
diftance on account of refraction and parallax, which is alfo ren- 
dered very eafy by feveral methods here propofed. 

The Editor, at the defire of the Commifiioners of Longitude, 
has drawn up the explanation and ufe of the feveral articles con-' 
tained in the Ephemeris, and inftructions, togeiher with ex- 
amples, for finding the longitude at fea, by the help of the 
fame.—He has likewife, with great ingenuity and pains, calcu- 
lated feveral tables to render the ufe of thefe more eafy and expe- 
ditious, for which he is juftly entitled to the acknowledgments 
of the public. 

The preface to this work contains the refult of feveral obfer- 
vations, made at the Lizard, by the direction of the Board of 
Longitude, for more accurately determining the difference of 
longitude between this place and the obfervatory at Greenwich, 
which is found to be 5° 15° weft ;—together with corrections 
of errors of lefs moment, relating to the longitude of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

The Ephemeris itfelf contains twelve pages for each month. 
The firft page is divided into four columns: the three firft of 
which contain the days of the month, of the week, and the 
Sundays and fettivals through the year. The laft column fhews, 
at top, the moon’s phafes; and beneath are contained mifcella- 
heous phenemena, fuch as eclipfes of the fun and moon—oc- 
cultations. of planets, or fixed ftars, not lefs than the fourth 
Magnitude by the moon, as they are to happen at Greenwich 
by the tables ~ the conjunGtions of the moon with all ftars not 
lefs than the fourth magnitude—the conjunctions, oppolitions 
and quagratures of the planets with the fun —the entrance of the 
fun into the ieyeral ligns, together with any other remarkable 
phenomena, 
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Occultations of the fun, and occultations of the fixed ftary 
by the moon, obferved in places whofe latitude and longitude 
are known, are of ufe in correcting the lunar tables ; and if the 
latitude of the place of obfervation only be known, the longi. 
tude may be determined from them. Eclipfes of the moon, 
however, are more readily applied to this purpofe: the longi. 
tude, in this cafe, being the difference of time of the obferva. 
tion and that fet down in the Ephemerts converted into degrees, 
for which tables are provided. ‘The other phanomena are of 
importance in the fame refpedt. | 

‘The. two firft columns of the fecond page of the month con- 
tain the days of the month and week as before; next follow 
the fun’s longitude, right afcenfion in time, declination, and 
the equation of time, with the difference from day to day. 

Page 3d contains, in five columns, the femidiameter of the 
fun, the time of his pafling the meridian, his hourly motion, the 
logarithm of his diftance, and place of the moon’s node, for 
every fixth day: and at the bottom of this page are the 
eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites, whenever they are vifible. 

In the fourth page of the month, we have the longitudes and 
latitudes of the planets, both heliocentric and geocentric, their 
declination and apparent time of paffing the meridian, calculated 
for every fixth day. - : 

The’ fifth and fixth following pages (and not the 7th and 
fifth, as by a miftake of the Editor, the references are made), 
contain the moon’s place, and all the circumftances relative to 
her motion, and her diftances from the fun and proper ftars, 
from which her diftance fhould be obferved for finding the lon- 
gitude at fea. The longitudes, latitudes, and declinations of 
the moon, and time of her paffing the meridian, afford the like — 
ufes with the fame circumftances of the planetary motions, and 
many more befides. . 

For the fake of greattr precifion, the moon’s longitude, lati- 
tude, right afcenfion, declination, femidiameter, horizontal 
parallax,’ with its logiftic or proportional logarithms, are com- 
puted twice a day to noon and midnight, and may be readily in- 
ferred for any intermediate time with the greateft exaétnefs. 

' The diftances of the moon from the fun and fixed ftars, are 
fet down to every three hours of apparent time by the meridian 
of Greenwich, and are defigned to relieve the mariner from the 
neceflity of a’ calculation, which he might think prolix and 
troublefome, and to enable him, by comparing the fame diftan- 
ces obferved carefully at fea, to infer his longitude readily, and 
with little danger of miftake, to a degree of exa€tnefs, that may 
be thought fufficient for moft nautical purpofes. The Editor 
obferves, that though the diftance of the moon from the fun or 
jtars, well obierved with a good inftrument, is fufficient to de- 
; | 7 terming 
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termine the longitude, with the help of the Ephemeris, always 
within a degree, and generally much nearer, yet it will conduce 
to till greater accuracy, if the obferver takes the diftance of the 
moon from two ftars, or the fun and a ftar, or, when the moon 
is between go° and 120° diftance from the fun, from the fun and 
two ftars, if he can be fo lucky as to obtain thefe feveral obfer- 
yations. “The longitude being computed from the obfervations 
made with each ftar refpedtively, the mean of the refults is to 
be taken as probably approaching neareft to the true longitude. 

The laft page of the month (and not the fifth) fhews the con- 
figurations of Jupiter’s fatellites, or the apparent pofitions of 
the fatellites with refpe& to each other and to Jupiter at fuch an 
hour of the evening or night, as they are moft likely to be ob- 
ferved, and ferve to diftinguifh the fatellites from one ano- 
ther. 

For the diftinét ufe and application of each column of the 
above tables we muft refer to the work itfelf; and fhall conclude 
with obferving, that tothis Ephemeris are annexed, the eclipfes 
of the third fatellite of Jupiter in the years 1771 and 1772, com- 
puted from the new tables publifhed with the Nautical Almanac 
for laft year: and two tables are likewife added, for more 
readily finding what eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites will happen, 
when Jupiter is at leaft 8° above, and the fun as much below 
the horizon; viz. one containing Jupiter’s hour-angles to dif- 
ferent declinations, when his altitude is exactly 8°, and the other 
the fun’s hour-angle or time from noon, when he is depreffed 8° 
below the horizon. This number, moreover, contains Mr. 
Lyons’s folution of a problem in Mercator’s Navigation, pro- 
pofed formerly by Dr. Halley, as wanting to complete that doc- 
trine, and defigned to determine the courfe fteered, when a fhip 
has failed from a given latitude a certain number of miles, and 
has altered her longitude by a given quantity ; which folution, 
fays the Editor, cannot but be acceptable to the curious. 

At the clofe of this article, it may not be improper to fubjoin 
a brief account of the tables requifite to be ufed with the aftrono- 
mical and nautical Almanac, which, though a feparate publica- 
tion, are intended to accompany the other, and thereby to ren- 
der the operations more eafy and more accurate. They chiefly 
relate to the correétion of the errors of the moon’s diftance from 
the fun or ftars,’ arifing from refraction and parallax ; and they 
contain feveral tables and rules for this purpofe: befide tables 
for converting degrees and minutes of the equator into time and 
the contrary —tables of the longitudes and latitudes of nine- 
teen of the brighteft ftars and neareft the ecliptic, fuch as are 
moft proper to take the moon’s diftance from, for finding the 
longitude at fea, together with a table for finding the aberra- 
tion of a zodiacal ftar in longitude—two tables, one for chu- 
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fing proper ftars, from which to obferve the moon’s diftance, 
and another of limits and aquilz ;—tables of corretions of the 
moon’s longitude and latitude ;—of the right afcenfions and de. 
clinations of the principal fixed ftars, with their variation for ten 

ears ;—of multipliers ;—of the depreffion or dip of the horizon, 
and a table of proportional logarithms ; the nature and ufe of al] 
which are explained, in their proper places, by the ingenious 
Editor. 

This volume contains, likewife, inftructions for finding the 
longitude at fea by the help of the Ephemeris, comprized in fe- 
veral articles; together with particular cafes exemplifying the 
rules laid down. R.is. 





Art. VI. Cafes in Surgery, with Remarks. Part the Firf, 
By Charles White, F. R. 5. one of the Corporation of Sur- 
econs in London, and Surgeon to the Manchefter Infirmary. 
To which is added, An Effay on the Ligature of Arteries, by 
J. Aikin, Surgeon. 4s. 6d. bound. Johnfton. 1770, 


FG HIS is a valuable colle&tion of chirurgical cafes and re. 

marks, feveral of which have already been made public; 
fome of them in the Philofophical Tranfa@tions, and others in 
the Medical Obfervations and Inquiries: but the ingenious Au- 
thor imagined it would * be full as agreeable to the readers to 
fec them all together in one volume, efpecially as fome of them 
are connected with thefe now firft publifhed, and they help to 
confirm each other. I have likewife, fays he, felected fuch 
cafes from a number which my father took minutes of when he 
was in full practice, as are fimilar to thofe of my own, which 
i have now tran{cribed for publication.’ He proceeds ; 

* The few cafes I have here given of the ftopping of bleeding 
arteries by fponge, are not intended to fhew its utility in all 
hemorrhages whatfoever, but in thofe where the ligature could 
not poffibly be made ufe of, or in fuch as had refitted the meft 
approved methods of practice, and of confequence brought the 
life or limb of the patient into danger. 

‘ I propofe to give the.public a fecond part of this work, as 
{oon as my avocations in bufine{s will permit me, and am fufh- 
ciently furnifhed with materials for that purpofe.’ 

Without making an abftra& of the-feveral articles which 
compofe this volume, we fhall briefly obferve, that it contains 
fomenew and ufeful obfervations concerning diflocations and their 
reduction’; and likewife concerning the re-wnion of fraiured 
bones, ‘the extremities of which have retained long difunited. 
Among other ‘curious cafes, we have the fingular one in which 


the * upper-head of the Os Humeri was fawn off, and yet the en- 
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emotion of the limb was preferved. This was firft printed in 
the Philofophical Tranfactions, and we have noticed it, p. 216 
of this month's Review.. aac é 

Mr. Aikin’s Effay on the Ligature of Arteries, is wgitten with 
aview to recommend, and make more generally known, the 
method. practifed by Mr. Bromfield, which is this, —Mr. Brom- 
geld firft draws out the artery with the tenaculum, and then makes 
the ligature. 

This method of tying the artery alone, has long been known, 
and long, but not generally, practifed. Mr. Aikin’s knowledge 
of the fuccefs of this practice, is a flrong argument in favour of 
its particular utility. ¢ his isthe method,’ fays he, ¢ of tying 
arteries, which, for feveral years paft, has been practifed by the 
ingenious furgeons of the Manchefter Infirmary; in which, 
from the frequency of amputations, on account of difeafed joints, 
the faireft trial has been given ofits eficacy. During this whole 
time a needle has never been ufed in fecuring an artery after an 
operation, except in a very fewcales, where, from the bad fitu- 
ation of the artery, or fome other uncommon circumftance, it 
could not be drawn out fo as to be tied; and I can, with the 
ftriéteft truth, aflure the public, both from what I have been 
three years an eye-witnefs of, and from the moft refpectable tefti- 
mony of others, that there has not been a fingle inftance of re- 
turning hemorrhage, after an artery had been once fairly tied in 
this method.’ D. 





Art. VII. Differtations and critical Remarks upon the AEneids of 

Virgil, containing, among other interefling Particulars, a full 
Vindication of the Pcet from the Charge of Anachroni{m with re- 

- gard to the Foundation of Carthage. By the late John Martyn, 
F.R.S. Editor of Virgil’s Georgics and Bucolics. To the 
Whole is prefixed, fome Account of the Author and his 
Writings. r1zmo. 3s. 6d. bound. Davis. 1771. 


|’. is pleafant enough to find this learned critic, in his firft 
diflertation, attempting to vindicate Virgil from a fault 
which ought never to have been laid to his charge; unlefs it 
be a fault to be ignorant of what it is impoffible to know. 
Virgil could not poffibly know whether Troy was taken and 
Carthage built near the fame period of time or not. For 
though the ancient Greeks made the deftruction of Troy a ge- 
neral epocha from which they computed time, yet they had no 
certain knowledge when it happened ; fo unfettled was the ftate 
of chronology before hiftory took, place of fable! As to the 


» method of Herodotus, which allowed three generations to a 


century, it was certainly very vague and very Nittle'to be de- 
pended upon ; fo little, indeed; that in the calculation of many 
centuries, 
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centuries, from any particular family of Kings, &c, many 
might be loft or gained. 

The fecond differtation is on the four introductory lines to 
the Aineis : 


Ile ego, qui quondam, Se. 


We will prefume to fay, that no Reader of true tafte would 
ever have doubted concerning the illegitimacy of thefe lines, 
though there had been no manufcripts found without them. 

The third differtation is of neas’s charaéter. Virgil has un. 
dergone fome cenfure for reprefenting his hero as fhudderin 
at the profpect of death, in a ftorm at fea. _ But the cenfure is 
idle. It was not death, but the mode of death (which did 
him no honour) that was affecting to the hero; and our Au- 
thor has made a bad defence for it in faying, that it was his 
pious fear of the gods. We find this generous: horror of 
AEneas exemplified in many characters both ancient and mo- 
dern; it Was confidered as belonging to the nobleft natures, 
and never reprefented in a depreciating view by any good poet 
or hiftorian. Thus when Achilles was in danger of being 
drowned in the Xanthus, he laments his fate no lefs patheti- 
cally than Aeneas. He complains that he fhould perifh 
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like a boy that feeds hogs, whom the flooded ftream fweeps. 
away as he is attempting to ford it, It is not death, but fome 
unworthy circumftance attending it that fhocks a brave man. 
There is a fine fentiment in Waller where he reprefents the 
Duke of Buckingham in danger at fea. His vexation was not 
for the lofs of life, but the lofs of the idea and remembrance of 
a woman whom he loved. He only grieved that, 


The fhrine fhould perith where her image dwelt. ._ 


Shakefpeare’s Othello exprefles the fame horror at an obfcure 
death ; but, confidering his circumftances, in our opinion, with 


lefs nature. One cannot but remember, too, thofe fine verfe 
on Charles the Twelfth : 


But did not Fate at length her error mend ? 
Did no fubverted empire mark his end? 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal wourd? ' 
Or hoftile millions prefs him to the ground ? 
His fall was deitin’d to a barren ftrand, 

A petty fortrefs, and a dubious hand! 


‘The fentiment of Ajax, who, when involved in a dark mift — 


en the field of battle, petitions Jupiter to remove it, and let 
them 
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hem have the honour of dying by daylight, is noble and alto- 


gether in nature : 


If Greece muft perifh, we thy will obey, 
But let us perifh in the face of day ! 


Here are feveral more diflertations, which contain fome 
ioft conjectures in high. and fabulous antiquity. Prefixed to 
the work is an account of the learned Author, and fome men- 
ion of men of letters, his friends and cotemporaries. It con- 
dudes with critical obfervations on certain paflages in the 
Eneids, that are generally too long, in proportion to their 


merit or importance. , L : 
Art. VIII. 4 Philofophical Inquiry into the Nature and Properties 
of Water. With elegant Copper-plate Figures of the feveral Salts. 

y J. Rotheram, M.D. 8vo. 28. 6d. Newcaftle upon 
Tyne printed, and fold in London by Murray. 


HIS Inquiry was very commendably undertaken by Dr. 

Rotheram, for the fatisfa&tion of the inhabitants of the 
town of Newcaftle. It is in fome degree a general inquiry con- 
cerning water; but chiefly, however, refpects the waters in 
that town and neighbourhood. 

‘ As this defign, fays our Author, was originally undertaken for 
the fatisfaction of the magiftracy and inhabitants of this town, upon 
fome late propofals for furnifhing them with water; it may be ex- 
pected that I fhould fhew which water is the beft and fitteft for that 
purpofe ; but I fhall trouble my reader very little farther with thofe 
comparifons: if what is faid above be allowed, the Tyne water is 
undoubtedly the beft and fitteft in all refpects.’ 

We fhall lay before our Readers therefore Dr. Rotheram’s 
account 





Of Tyne Water. 


* As the waters in moft of our navigable rivers are affected by 
the tides, and other circumftances, it may not be improper to give 
afhort fketch of fome particulars relating to the natural hiftory of 
this river, which may be fuppofed to alter the property of its waters 
at different times, before we proceed to relate our experiments upon 
it. : 

‘ The river Tyne rifes from different fources; fome of them about 
fixty miles to the North-weft, and others about fifty to the Weft and 
South-weft from this town ; and from hence to its entrance into the 
fea at Tynemouth, is about ten miles; but if we meafure by the 
windings of the river it will be more in both cafes: fo that its feve- 
ral branches {pread over a very large tract of country, the greateft 
part of which abounds with collieries and lead mines; from the nu- 
merous levels and engines of which, immenfe quantities of water 
are conftantly flowing in: that we fhall be much within compafs if 
we affert, that above half of the water which runs by Newcatftle 
Comes from the mines; and fometimes the walte waters above men- 

tioned, 
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tioned, will be fuddenly jet off in very large quantities, or what the 
workmen call hufhes, and will apparently difcoloer the river, for a 
confiderable fpace. Yet fo readily and entirely does the river clear 
itfelf from any impurities, which ic might be fuppofed to contrag 
from hence, that I have néver been able to difcover the ‘leatt pa, 
ticle of any vitriolic or other fubitances, which are to be found jp 
the coal waters; though I have repeatedly and very carefully exa. 
mined it at different feafons of the year, and, different times of the 
tide : indeed I apprehend that we are much indebted to the tides 
for rendering the river water fo pure and good, as it unquettionably 
is in this neighbourhood ; and the particular courfe and channel of 
the river contribute, not a little, to this effect. 

© The channel, betwixt Newcaille and Tynemouth, 1s of a very 
different width and depth ; fo that the tide is more rapid in fome 
places than in others. The entrance into the harbour at the Low 
Lights is very narrow; but the channel forms into a fine large ba. 
fon, for the whole length of Shields, capable of holding above two 
thoufand fail of large thips; above which the tide fpreads cver the 
extenfive flats of Jarrow-Slake ; and then, for a great length, fotms 
a remarkably fine, broad and deep pool, called the Long-Reach, all 
which contain an immenfe guantity of water. After this the tide is 
obftructed by feveral windings and narrow places in the channel, till 
it comes within about a mile of Newcaftle ; where it runs in an open 
and wider pool, till it flows about two miles above this town, when 
it is a good deal interrupted in its courfe by a large ifland, confift- 
ing of many acres, called the King’s Meadows: after flowing round 
this ifland by two narrow channels, and through feveral beautiful 
windings, it rifes alittle above the village of Newburn ; in all about 
feven or eight miles above Newcaftle. 

‘ The tides commonly flow about four hours and an half, and 
ebb about feven hours and an half, at Newcaftle-bridge: and the 
perpendicular rife of the river here, in a fpring tide, will fometimes 
be about eleven or twelve feet, and at ‘Tynemouth bar, about eigh- 
teen feet; but both thefe circumftances vary greatly from the dif- 
ferent winds, and the different quantities of freth water in the river: 
in a north-weiterly wind they will fometimes rife three feet higher 
than 1 have mentioned; and, in a fouth-eafterly one, fometimes 
fcarcely half fo high: and in fome of our great land-floods, the tide 
has not fufficient force to ftem and turn the current, which will fet 
downwards during the whole {well of the tide. 

* From this fhort account we may judge, in fome meafure, of the 
natural effect of the tides upon the water in this river. For, by 
the conftant and contrary motions which are given to the waters, 
by the flux and reflux of the tide, the mud is ftirred up, the falts 
and other impurities mixed with part of it, and carried into the fea; 
whilft that which fubfides in the channel is left unfaturated with falts, 
cleaner from impurities, and readier to attraét and abforb any frefh 
ones that may come in. 

* The mud thus flirred up, is indeed fometimes long in fubfiding ; 
as, upon land-floods efpecially, it chiefly confitts of a tine light clay, 
divided into fuch minute particles, that a great deal of it will pafs 
through a common filtering paper, and make the water a little 
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; but this will in time feparate and leave the water remark- 
ably bright and pure; and this very inconvenience is, for the rea- 
fons afigned above, attended with a fuperior advantage. 

« Another effect of the tides is, that they may fometimes brmg up 
a little {alt water. In fummer time, when the river is low, aud the 
‘nflux of the tide meets with lefs refiftance, the water will be a 
little brackifh at Newcattle ; but that is only about the time of high 
water ; for at half ebb, or half flood, it has fcarce any fenfible pro- 

rtion of falt in its refiduum ; and in winter time, or indeed in the 
neap tides in fummer, we can feldom find the Jleaft brackifhnefs by 
the tafte. When we confider, from the above account, the immenfe 
quantity of frefh water that muft be driven back, before the tide can 
rife to Newcaftle, it will appear ftrange that any falt water fhould 
ever reach above our bridge. I have often found a fenfible differ- 
ence in the tafte of the water which was taken up below the bridge, 
from what was taken up above; the force of the tide being a good 
deal broken by the pillars. I have not indeed analyfed it in the 
drieft feafons ; but the day in which I am writing this, I tried the 
fpecific gravity of fome of it which! took up at high water, in the 
lat {pring tide, after a long droughty feafon, and found it confider- 
ably heavier than any which I had tried before ; for it differed from 
rain water by ;3, part of the whole: whereas in winter it rarely dif- 
fers by zco<- I likewife, at the fame time, tried fome which [ had 
taken up at Shields, and found it to differ from rain water by above 
the 28th part, which is heavier than moft of our tables make fea 
water tobe. Indeed, from the frefh water. which is driven back, 
the faltnefs muft decreafe all the way, as the tide comes up the 
channel; till, a little above this town, it becomes quite evaneicent ; 
and, for feven hours out of every twelve, we have fcarce any falrt at 
all, as will appear more fully prefently. 

‘ Another effect of the tide upon this, and indeed upon moft na- 
vigable rivers, is, the immenfe fhoals of very {mall fifhes which are 
driven up in the later fummer months. It has been frequently ob- 
ferved here, that a pint of water cannot be taken up near the fhore, 
any where within the compafs of the tide, but it will contain fevera! 
hundreds of them; nay they will frequently lie fo thick, that we 
cannot, even in very fhallow places, fee the bottom of the river for 
them. ‘The water which is taken up fo filled with thefe little ani- 
mals, is indeed unfit for drefling of victuals, brewing, or almoft any 
other purpofe ; for it has from the firft a fithy difagreeable tafte, and 
very foon putrefies: but all thefe little animals are within two or 
three yards of the fhore, and moftly in ftill water; for a {mall cur- 
rent {weeps them all away; and, upon a frefh flood coming down the 
river, not one of them is to be feen: confequently they can be no 
objection to the fupplying this town with water from the river, as 
the water might eafily be brought to the pumps of an engine without 
conveying any of them along with it. 

‘I fhall not trouble my reader with a tedious relation of all the 
different experiments which I have made upon this water; but fhall 
fele&t two trials, one of which was made of the water taken mp at 
half ebb, and the other at high water, when the river was in ita 
moft ufual Late: in the firft of them, indeed, which was taken up 
on 
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on the 24th of January, 1770, the river was rather mote mudd 
than ufual, and I allowed the water to ftand two days before } 
weighed it, ; 

‘ Its fpecific gravity was to that of rain water as 1,348,481 ‘to 
1,348,145 ; the difference being 336, or nearly 3:';3 of the whole, 

* Its tafte was mild, cool and agreeable. | 

‘ It made no change with the lixivium of tartar, or folution of 
fugar of leads nor yet-with galls, fyrup of violets, or acids, 

‘ A gallon of it left upon evaporation only gr. 4;°% ofa light 
brown fediment ; which tafted evidently, though flightly, falt; and 
felt gritty betwixt the teeth. , 

‘ The quantity of this refiduum was fo very fmall, that it fearcely 
afforded an opportunity of feparating the falt from the earth, or of 
trying any other experiments; and upon fome other evaporations of 
the water, taken up at half flood and half ebb, the refiduum was 
fill lefs ; fo that I looked upon any minute examination of them as 
trifling and infignificant. 

* On the 2gth of January, 1770, I took a quantity of water from 
the river, at the weft end of the town, juft at the time of high 
water in a {pring tide. ‘The weather was then dry and remarkably 
warm for the feafon, and the water much brighter than that which 
I ufed in the laft experiment; and I think had no brackifhnefs dif 
coverable by the tafte: but it turned quite milky and precipitated, 
upon dropping in a little folution of fugar of lead. 

‘A gallon of it left, upon evaporation, gr. 197%°5 of a light brown 
refiduum, which tafted very falt, crackled upon the hot iron; made 
an ebullition and white fumes with fpirit of vitriol, but no apparent 
change in fyrup of violets, and attracted moifture very faft. 

‘ Five grains of it were, by the hot iron, reduced to 47-5, but 
increafed again in weight fo faft, that I could not be fo exaét as I 
could have withed. 

‘ After it was well wafhed in diftilled water, it left a dark grey 
infipid | powder of calcareous and abforbent earth, which weighed 

lr. Iyoose : 

‘ ‘Vhe falt was entirely muriatic ; and the cryftals, when viewed 
through the microfcope, appeared as in the copper-plate. 

‘ The falt was in ‘proportion to the earth as 3638 to 1362; 0 
that each gallon of this water contained 14,328, grains of falt, and 
6c; of earth, 7 

‘ O4/. Though this water was manifeftly brighter than that which 
was ufed in the preceding analyfis, yet the earthy parts of it were 
more than the whole refiduum of the other ; and J am fure that they 
were both colleéted and weighed with equal care: which fhews that 
the tides impregnate the water in this river with fomething more 
than falt; or the. falt may probably be a means.of uniting more 
earth with the water; but thefe fubftances are, in a very little time, 
either moftly carried away or f pontaneoufly precipitated. 

‘ Upon analyfing fome water, taken up in another {pring tide; I 
only obtained gr. 12,¢°4¢ from a gallon; but in very dry weather, 
when, perhaps, not one-third part of the frefh water comes down 
the river, an high tide may bring up a larger proportion of. falt ; as 
indeed is evident from the fpecific gravity of the Tyne water = 
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thisday. But in general, or at leaft for above eight months jn the 
ear, it contains no falt, even at high water, that can be any way 
rejudicial : and when we confider, that from half ebb until half 
food, or for upwards of feven hours out of twelve, there is fcarcely 
any perceptible falt in it, no reafonable objection can be made, 
upon this account, againft fupplying the town with it; as an eugine 
might work, very well, above fifteen hours in the day; and in that 
time, with the greateft eafe, it might raife four or five thoufand 
hogtheads to the higheft part of the town. 

‘ The contents of this water are fo {mall in quantity, and in their 
nature fo very inoffenfive, that they are by no means worthy of con- 
fideration: and the other objetions, which have been made to it, 
are equally trifling and infignificant. It has been faid that it gives 
both meat and linen a bad colour; fo will the Thames water, or 
that of almoft any river in England, if it be ufed before it has fub- 
fided ; but feveral families in this town who keep it in proper cif- 
terns make no fuch complaint, and fome of it which I have gow by 
me, and which was taken up quite muddy, is as clear and bright 
as any water which Iknow. The force of the pumps, the convey- 
ance through pipes, and the refting in large refervoirs, will all un- 
doubtedly contribute to render it bright and pure. It is known to 
keep exceedingly good and fweet through long voyages, as it has 
been frequently carried to North America: and what is fill a farther 
argument for the fupplying of this town with it, it is a fource 
which can never fail, and indeed the only one which can fafely be 
depended on: for the opening of new collieries, and the extending 
of old ones, often make ftrange alterations, in the courfes of feveral 
{prings in this neighbourhood.’ D. 





Art. IX. The Fables of Flora. By Dr. Langhorne. gto. 
3s. fewed. Murray. 1771. 


Br us is a fpecies of literature from which great benefit, 
and no inconfiderable degree of pleafure, may accrue to 
mankind. It is, as hath been juftly remarked *, the moft ea/j, 
winning, and engaging way of teaching; it furnifhes the moft 
Proper and effectual means of infpiring men with a love of vir- 
tue, and hatred of vice; and it has frequently happened that 
the old and wife, as well as the young and inconfiderate, have 
reaped the advantages flowing from this mode of inftrudtion. 
The former will admire the important truths fo artfully yee 
fimply conveyed in thefe agreeable fictions, while the jatter, 
who ufually look no farther than the furface and form of the 
vehicle, may not only find thé pleafure they feek for, but, as 
they increafe in years and judgment, will receive thofe folid 
and ufeful inftructions which they never before thought of. 
Thus far with re(pect to the idea of Fable, and its ufeful ten- 
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* ODF. on this fubject, by Dr. Lamotte, 1742. 
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dency, in its original defign, and primitive fimplicity ef eon. 
ftruction, In later times its {phere has been confiderably ep. 
Jarged; much drefs and ornament has been fuperadded; ang 
the narrative and moral, which formerly were exhibited quite 
naked and unadorned, are, by our modern writers, clothed 
with the choiceft embellifhments of imagination. 

An ingenious but unknown writer, in a late fugitive effay, 
fpeaking of the performance before us, has very pertinently ob- 
ferved, that, ‘ at firft view, one would imagine the walk of 
apologue to be much too confined for a man of glowing fancy 
and elevated genius ;’ but when we confider that, in this de. 
partment, * Nature reigns in her richeft fplendor, and mof 
Fuxuriant profufion,’ prefenting not only all animal but © ve. 
getable life to the poet’s imagination, we then perceive the field 
enlarged, and that Fable no longer walks within the narrow limits 
in which we fancied her confined. She has the moft beautiful 
objects of Nature to feleé&t, aflemble, and combine; aud when 
thefe can afford her no farther variety, fhe takes a {till more 
comprehenfive view, and, comparing the vegetable and intel- 
Jectual fyftem, the traces refemblances and allufions, before un- 
noticed and unfeen: thus, rifing in dignity and ufe, fhe illuf- 
trates moral truths, by inveftigating the intentions of Nature in 
the difterent properties of her productions.’ 

Dr. Langhorne himfelf, fpeaking of the Fables now before 
us, jn his prefatory advertifement, fays—* The plan of Fable 
is enlarged, and the province extended,’ in thefe poems ; that 
* to the original Narrative and MorAL, are added Imace- 
Ry, Descriprion, and SENTIMENT ;’ that: the * fcenery is 
iormed in a department of Nature miore adapted to the genius 
and difpolition of Porrry.; where fhe finds new objects, in 
terefts, and connexions, to exercife her fancy and her powers,’— 
He concludes—* the charter of Quidlibet audendt, the birthright 
of every poet, fufficiently authorizes the attempt of any new 
fpecies of writing; but by the judgment of the public it mutt 
ftand or fall.’ 

But, furely, our Author does not intend to perfuade us that 
He is the firft bard who hath extended the province of apologue,. 
and added smagery, defcription, and fentiment to the bare narra- 
tive and moral of the ancients ! Have we not the fables of Fon- 
taine, and others, in France, and thofe of Gay, Moore, &c. 
in England? and have not thofe juftly applauded writers gained 
their great reputation by fimilar improvements in this branch 
of literature ?—Certainly Dr. L.’s claim of originality, with 
segard to his prefent production, requires fome qualification oF 
explanation | 

But, not to interfere too far in difputes between the o/d mag- 
pie and the new, let us proceed to give our Readers a fpecimen 
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of the entertainment they will meet with, if they chufe to call 
at the latter. We fhall firft fele& 


Fare X. The Wilding and the Broom. 


* In yonder green wood blows the Broom ; 
Shepherds, we’ll trait our flocks to ftray, 
Court nature in her {weeteft bloom, 
And fteal from care one fummer-day. 


© From him * whofe gay and graceful brow 
Fair-handed Hume with rofes binds, 

We'll learn to breathe the tender vow, 
Where flow the fairy Fortha winds. 


© And oh! that he ¢ whofe gentle breaft 
In nature’s fofteft mould was made, 

W ho left her fmiling works imprett 
In charatters that cannot fade. 


‘ That he might leave his lowly fhrine, 
Though fofter there the Seafons fall— 
They come, the fons of verfe divine, 
‘Fhey come.to fancy’s magic ‘all. 





-~ — ‘© What airy founds invite 

My fteps not unreluctant, from the depth 
Of Shene’s delightful groves? Repofiny there 
No more I hear the bufy voice of men’ - 

. Far-toiling o’er the globe—fave to the call 
Of foul-exalting poetry, the ear 
Of death denies attention. Rouzed by her, 
The genius of fepulchral filence opes 

_ His drowfy cells, and yields us to the day. 
For thee, whofe hand, whatever paints the fpring, 
Or {wells on fummer’s breaft, or loads the lap 

* Of autumn, gathers heedful—Thee whofé rites 
At nature’s fhrine with holy care are paid 
Daily and nightly, boughs of brighteit green, 
And every faireit rofe, the god of groves, 
The queen of flowers, fhall fweeter fave for thee. 
Yet not if beauty only claim thy lay, 
Tunefully trifling. Fair philofophy, 
And nature’s love, and every moral charm 
‘That leads in {weet captivity the mind 
To virtue—ever in thy neareft cares 
Be thefe, and animate thy living page 
With truth frefiftlefs, beaming from the fource 
Of perfec light immortal— Vainly boafts 
That golden Broom its funny robe of flowers: 
Fair are the funny flowers; but, fading foon 
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And fruitlefs, yield the forefter's regard 

To the well-loaded Wilding—Shepherd, there 
Behold the fate of fong, and lightly deem 

Of all but moral beauty.” 


‘¢ Not in vain’ —— 
I hear my Hamilton reply, 

(The torch of fancy in his eye) 

‘* Tis not in vain,” I hear him fay, 

That nature paints her works fo gay ; 

For, fruitlefs though that fairy broom, 

Yet ftill we love her lavith bloom. 

Cheered with that bloom, yon defart wild — 
Its native horrors loft, and {miled, | 
And oft we mark her golden ray 

Along the dark wood fcatter day. 








‘¢ Of moral ufes take the ftrife ; 
Leave me the elegance of life, 
Whatever charms the ear or eye, 
All beauty and all harmony ; 
If {weet fenfations thefe produce, 
I know they. have their moral ufe. 
I know that Natvure’s charms can move 
The fpring’s that ftrike to VirTue’s love.” 


We fhall leave our Readers to determine how far Dr. L. has 
fucceeded in his imitation of Thomfon’s ftyle. Perhaps he has 
more fortunately hit the free and eafy manner of Mr. Hamil- 
ton *, which feems to be nearly congenial with his own. 


In the following piece the bloody rites of the Druid, and the 
miferable apathy and floth of the Anchorite, are difplayed with 
equal horror and juttice : | 


Fasre Xi. The Mifletce and the Paffion-fower. 


‘ In this dim cave a druid fleeps, 
Where ftops the paffing gale to moan ; 
The rock he hollowed o’er him weeps, 
And cold drops wear the fretted ftone. 


‘ In this dim cave, of different creed, 
An hermit’s holy athes reft : 

The {chool-boy finds the frequent bead, 
Which many a formal matin blett. 


* That truant-time full well I know, 
When here | brought, in ftolen hour, 
The druid’s magic Mifletoe, 
The holy hermit’s Pailion-flower. 
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* See an account of his poems, Rev. vol. xxiv. p. 162. 
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‘ The offerings on the myftic ftone 
Penfive I laid, in thought profound, 

When from the cave a deepening groan 
Ifued, and froze me to the ground. 


¢ [ hear it ftill—Doft thou not hear ? 
Does not thy haunted fancy ftart ? 

The found ftill vibrates through mine ear— 
The horror rufhes on my heart. 


* Unlike to living founds it came, 
Unmixed, unmelodized with breath ; 
But, grinding through fome fcrannel frame, 
Creaked from the bony lungs of death, 
‘ I hear it ftill—‘* Depart,” it cries ; 

‘© No tribute bear to fhades unbletft : 
Know, here a bloody druid lies, 

Who was not nurfed at Nature’s breatt. 


‘¢ Affociate he with demons dire, 
O’er human victims held the knife, 
And pleafed to fee the babe expire, 
Smiled grimly o’er its quivering life. 
** Behold his crimfon-ftreaming hand 
Erect !—his dark, fixed, murderous eye !” 
In the dim cave I faw him ftand ; 
And my heart died—I felt it die. 


© I fee him ftill—Doft thou not fee 
The haggard eye-ball’s hollow glare ? 
And gleams of wild ferocity 
Dart through the fable fhade of hair? 


‘ What meagre form behind him moves, 
With eye that rues th’ invading day ; 

And wrinkled afpe& wan, that proves 
The mind to pale remorfe a prey. 


‘ What wretched—Hark—the voice replies, 
‘¢ Boy, bear thefe idle honours hence ! 
For, here a guilty hermit lies, 
Untrue to Nature, Virtue, Senfe. 


‘* Though Nature lent him powers to aid 
The moral caufe, the mutual weal ; 

Thofe powers he funk in this dim fhade, 
The defperate fuicide of zeal. 


‘* Go, teach the drone of faintly haunts, 
Whofe cell’s the fepulchre of time ; 
Though many a holy hymn he chaunts, 

His lité is one continued crime. 


‘* And bear them hence, the plant, the flower ; 
No fymbols thofe of fyftems vain ! 

They have the duties of their hour ; 
some bird, fome infect to fuitain.” 
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On the whole, we may pronounce, of thefe Fabies, that, 
with all their poctical merit, they contain more. ornament than 
fubftance, more defcription than defign, more fancy than moral, 





Art. X. 4 Courfe of experimental Agriculture, Qe. continued, 
See our laft Month’s Review. 


E now commence Reviewers of Mr. Young; as a Re- 
viewer. 

‘ The ancient writers, De Re Rufiica, are continually (Mr, 
Y. obferves) in the direéive ftyle, without experiments to cone 
vince us that they know how to direct.’ * They have many ob- 
fervations, adds he, pot only ridiculoufly weak and trivial, but 
moft fuperflitious. Cato, Palladius, Varro, and even Colu- 
mella, abound with thefe faults.” He concludes, that * they 
had no notion ef regifering experiments.’ 

© The Geoponic Writers (Mr. Y. determines) are much lower 
in merit, with all the faults of the former, and lefs authority.’ 

Juftice to the dead obliges us to obferve, that their religion, 
and age in which they lived, excule the fuperftitious obfervations 
of thoie writers; and if Mr. Y. means to extend the centure of 
weat and trivial only to thofe obfervations which are /uper/fi- 
dious (as propriety of expreffion requires), he is very injurious 
to writers who were confiderably /earned and doubtlefs u/eful 
in ther day. A fimilar cenfure might ju///y be pafled on Livy, 
and according to Mr. Y.’s canon of criticifm here advanced, 
we fhould not lament the lofs of feveral of his decads, but 
the furvival of the reft, | 

We heartily with that more modern writers on agriculture 
had not many week and trivial obfervations, for which the excule 
of national fuperfiition cannot be pleaded. 

Jt is but fair to obferve, that he muft be an exe and almoft 
univerfal {cholar, who is able to read with underflanding the 
writers here moft feverely cenfured ; and we apprehend that the 
more able their reader is, the more candid he will be in_his judg- 
ment. Mr. Y. has lately received a gentle hint from a friend *, 
that he fhould have underftood the meaning of /arritions and 
runcations better, before he condemned them as inefficacious. 

The method of raifing agricultural knowledge on the bafis of 
accurate expertments, is a modern improyement, and we think 
that Mr. Y. fhould not thus feverely condemn the ancients for 
not feeing what moderns only fee by being raifed on their fhoul- 
' ers. ! 

In one word, Mr. Y. tells us, that the Geoponic writers 
have lefs merit than the writers ‘ De Re Rufiica,’ but he has 
not owned any merit in thefe laft mentioned Authors. 


= — ~ 


¥ See Mr. Comber’s Correfpondence with Mr. Young. Mof 
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© Moft moderns (purfues Mr. Y.) adopt the manner of thefe 


ancients, neglecting experiments ;” and on this head aie con-. 
demned, Gallo, in his ¢ inti Giornete dall’ Agricoltura ;’ (4to. 1550) 
Tarello in his Ricords d’ Agricoltura ; alfo our Fitz-Herbért in 
his Boke of Hufbandry and Surveying (1539), and the Frenchman, 
De Serres, in his * Theatre a’ Azriculture’ (1600). 

Yet Mr. Y. confefles that he has not only never read the 
two firft in the original, but alfo that he has only feen extraét:, 
whence he cannot rightly judge of the w/e of their works. 

He owns alfo, that though the works of the third of thefe 
writers contain not one experiment in forty years hufbandry, yet 
his works are valuable for the age he lived in, and that both 
thefe two laft writers practifed and underftood bufbandry. 

‘ The inquiries of the great Bacon which related to agricul- 
ture (fays Mr. Y.), as far as they extend, are worthy of his 
immortal genius—purely experimental, and related with a philo- 
fophical precifion; ftrange, that fucceeding writers fhould not 
catch from his works a jufter idea’ [of a work on agriculture 
we prefume]. This praife of Lord Bacon is very juft. | 

Mr Y. owns, that he has never been able to meet with any 
of the works of Gabriel Platte, and therefore knows not his 
manner. 

Here we take an opportunity of ftepping, for a moment, 
out of the {trict path of Reviewers, to exprefs our wifh, that 
fome able collector would prefent the public with a good edition. 
of all our o!d writers De Re Ruflica. If Mr. Y. would under- 
take the tafk, probably he would find motives to {peak of them 
more favourably than he does at prefent. We need hardly add, 
that an anonymous, but excellent contributor to the Adufeum Ru/fti- 
cum, has given fuch a catalogue and account of them, as mutt 
greatly facilitate fuch an undertaking, and if himfelf is (as we 
hope) alive, we fhould with peculiar pleafure review an edition 
of them from his hand, and doubt not but we could, with inte- 
grity, recommend it to the grateful public. 

Our Author owns Hartlib’s Legacy (printed in 1665) to be a 
_ work of great merit, though not much in the experimental fryle ; 
he praifes it for being zt nearly fo thickly frewed with the ex- 
travagancies [conceits] of the age, as the works of fome of his co- 
temporaries; and he condemns Beati’s annotations on it, as hav-. 
ing too many. We own, that tf he has any, he has too many, but won- 
der that Mr. Y. fhould fele&t that which he gives the public, from 
Pp. 279, where Beati {peaks of rape crops, which cannot produce lefs_ 
than from five to ten quarters. We are forry to be thus obliged 
to review Mr. Y. as a critic on ftyle; a walkin which we expeéct- 
ed not to meet with him. Our impartiality to the ving and 
aad obliges us to fay, that this expreffion feems not juftly cen- 
turable, as the unaffected ftyle of common life juftifies this phrafe- 
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ology, which feems alfo agreeable to philofophic precifion. We 
could eafily enter further into a juftification of it, but we think 
fuch a tafk unneceffary *. 

Mr. Y. now complains, that Sir H. Platte, in his Tyeatife of 
paflure and arable lands, has no juit idea of experimental agricul- 
ture, but, in fome other works, even burlefques.agriculture ; and 
he inftances the following conceit in his *‘ Garden of Eden’ (sth 
edit. 1559), wiz. ** A touch at the VEGETABLE WORK in phy~ 
fic, whofe principal fire is the fomach of the offrich.” p. 167. 

Fle notes a very different fault in B’ythe’s * Englith Improver 
improved’(1652), viz. that a// his experiments are fo extravae 


gartly fuccefsful, that one muft want common fenfe to believe aif 


of what he fays. Indeed clover worth 121. per acre, and turnips, 
without hoeing, worth as much, feem very hyperbolical in fae; 


but as to /yperbolical terms, of which alfo Mr. Y. complains, 


we fee none of them, and if we were difpofed to pleafantry, we 
might fay, that Ayperbolical expreffion is a very fuitable vehicle 
or garb for hyperbolical facts. 

By Mr. Y’s faying that he who wants not common fenfe, be- 
lieves not half of Mr. Béythe’s aflertions, every Reader is re- 
minded of a repartee afcribed to a great wit, who, on an illuf- 
trious lady’s complaint that the world reported fhe had two bafe- 
born children, affured her, that he never believed above half of 
fuch reports. If Mr. Y. believes that the unhoed turnips 
amounted to nearly 61. per acre, he will be in danger of a 
fufpicion that he has parted with more than bal/f his common 
fenfe, efpecially if he adds, that eight or ten quarts of feed 
were employed. 

To thefe hyperboles of Mr. Blythe, Mr. Y. adds the affertion 
of a farmer, viz. that * his hog would not eat a turnip without 
boiling.’ He might be done, and Mr. Blythe not over-credulous. 
Even a {wine has not always an appetite, and perhaps he had 
been pampered with 4on morceaus! Such experiments as this can 
hurt nobody, for they can deceive nobody. When men fhoot 
with the dong bow, we always wifh them to fhoot far enough, 
that every body may know whence the fhaft comes. Mr, 
Blythe’s foftenings, which Mr. Y.. abferves, viz. * Reader, if 
thou dar’? believe me |’ are quite unneceffary. 


However, we cannot affent to Mr. Y. who ranks with the 


former extravagancies Mr. Blythe’s crops of oats worth 61. per 
acre on land ¢ good for nothing,” if hie will only make a few grains 
of reafonable allowance. Ground which,. comparatively {peak- 
ing, is good for nothing while unploughed, frequently yields (efpe- 





— ¢ 


* What will Mr. Y. fay to the expreffion, ‘ Clipping the pinions 
of drilling ideas, which foared too much?’ Yet fuch 1s found in a late 
Courie of Experiments on Agriculture. 
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cially if pared and burned) fuch quantities of oats at the firfk 
crop) as may, when the crop in general in that neighbourhood 
is bad, amount to 61. or fix quarters per acre. aise 3" 

Mr. Adam Speed is next cenfured, and juftly, for giving into 
mott of the extravagant promifes of fuccefs which difgrace that 

_ Mr. Y. inftances his advice to improve [land, we fuppofe]} 
by rabbits * in hutches, up to 2000]. per annum. See his * Adam 
out of Eden, or an Abftra& of divers excellent Experiments touch- 

ing the Advancement of Hufbandry’, 1659. 

It is impofiible, unlefs the book or the whole fcheme were be- 
fore us, to judge of the propricty of Mr. Y’s exclamation, 
‘Enough to ruin any man!’ At prefent we muft think that 
fuch a fcheme could hardly have fuch dire effec?s, unlefs the at- 
tendance rofe to a confiderable fum. 

‘The inftances of turnips worth gol. per acre (p. 19.), and 
clover of one acre, which is to keep four cows Summer and 
Winter (p. 45.) are indeed laugh-at-able articles, and innocent 

ats. 

F Surely fuch inftances do no great honour to the experimental 
method ; and yet we doubt not, that had any perfon addrefled 
Mr. Speed for fatisfaftion, he would have produced his books 


in which all his experiments were originally recorded, with as | 


much gravity as Mr. Y. could produce his vouchers. © 

All we mean to infinuate, is, that the credit of experiments 
depends intirely on the credit of the author for zntegrity, accura- 
ty, and judgment. 

Mr. Y. cites M. Stephenfon’s ‘ Twelve Months,’ printed in 
166%, as a curiofity; and fuch it is in point of ftyle. He gives the 
following inftances from January and March, wiz. , 

* After a conflict betwixt the fteel and the ftone, fhe [the 
maid], begets a fpark; at laft the candle lights on his match,’ p. 5. 
* Linen, in dirty December, had gotten the ye/low jaundice ; and 
this is the only time to purge them,’ p. 12. 

Our Author thinks Mr. Worlidge, in his ‘ Syfema Agricul- 
ture, not only totally devoid of experiment, but very /uper- 
faal, and judges Mr. Mortimer in his ** Whole Art of Hufban- 
dry,” in one refpec? no bad writer, viz. that he is every where 
prafical, and had no vanity of fhining as an author, much lefs 
as a /y/fematifer ; that he pretends only to collec? and methodife 
the commonly received ideas of good hufbandry, and executes 
his defign in a plain and judicious manner.’ 

As Mr. Y. has aflumed to be the critic in language, we 
muft conclude, from the propriety of his expreffions, that Mr. 
Mortimer is, in his judgment, a bcd writer in every refpect but 
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* By the dung, moft likely. 
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one: however, this one refpect is fo diffufive, that it includes 
almoft every thing valuable, viz. method, plainnefs; judyment ! 


We mutt obferve, that Mr. Mortimer has ftood fo high in the. 


opinion of fubfequent writers, that they have copied him literally 


for whole pages, down to the author of a Compleat Sy/tem’ of: 


Agriculture, in many volumes. 

Mr. Y. efteems Mr. Lifle one of the moff peculiar writers in 
the walk of hufbandry. ‘ He has regiftered his obfervations in 
no unexperimental manner, the facts being derived from the expe- 
rience of himfelf or old farmers, and he has no favourite point, 
which may warp hisjudgment. He gives only the plaineft nar- 
ratives.’ 
refufe the name ef a book of experiments to his work, 


W hat ean be the reafon of this difficulty? Mr. Y. fatisfies us :. 


Mr. Lifle * feldom gives above one-tenth of the circumftances 


which fhould be known.’ Will not this criticifm raife a {mall : 


objeCion to the experimental method? Mr. Lifle’s work is al- 


ready of a decent fize, and if it fhould, in the experimental way, . 


have been ten times as large, may not both buyers and readers 

(for they are often diftin&t perfons) and poor reviewers too, de- 
recate the omen? 

Of Mr. Tull, Mr. Y. fays, that, © with all the advantages of 


learning, fortune, travelling, anda vaft fhare of natural penetra- ' 


tion and ingenuity, he faw with wonderful quicknefs the omiffions 
of ail preceding writers. —Full of the jufteft ideas of proceeding 


on experiment alone, he executed a vaft number, and for many. 


years formed repeated trials of his method upon a /arge extent of 
ground. But when he came to publith, inftead of laying before his 


reader a plain narrative of his experience, and fubjoining his reflec- : 


tions, he compofed a folio * of reflections, inftructions, and 


opinions, which might be juf? and well-founded, ,but carried not: 
with them the proofs of their propriety.” He then infifts much ° 
on the difference of giving experiments in particular, and a general ‘ 


aflurance of having made them; and avows his own poignant re- 


gret, that Mr. Tull has not given his in detail (p. 10.), and this ' 
omiffion of Mr. Tull appears to be what Mr. Y. has called . 


that rock, for fplitting on which, Mr. Tull fo much condemned 
others, 


And here we muft own, that Mr. Y.’s appears to be the better | 


method; but much may be faid in excufe for Mr. T.’s as it is 


certain, that long experiments in detail require an attention - 


which few readers will give; and, if Authors will be read, they 


muft in a certain degree confult the tafte of the generality of 
their readers. 
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* Horfe-hoeing hufbandry, 1733, 
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Yet our Author thinks it ‘as difficult to give as to’ 
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Mr. Y. has, however, another objection to Mr. Tull, which, 
f allowed to be true, is inexcufable, viz. that he * was by no 
means an impartial writer.” — 

Having obferved that Mr. Tull embraced the idea of the drill 

oughing with the utmoft warmth, he adds, * infomuch that 
he lets nothing efcape his pen, that has the leaft tendency to 
deftroy his favourite meafure.’ 

Hence our Author accounts, and perhaps with truth, for the 
neglect into which the drill hufbandry fell, till revived by fome 
yery fpirited perfons in France, whofe practice has drawn the 
attention of all Europe. 

Toa writer of a very different, nay oppofite character, a re- 
commender of the old hufbandry, viz. Mr. William Ellis of Little 
Gaddefden in Hertfordfhire, Mr. Y. next pays his compliments, 
and praifes his works *, as deferving much more attention than 
they meet with, and containing a vaft fund of real experience. 
He owns, however, that many long pafiages in them are moft 


| difgufting, and that, through Aa/f of his works, he is a mere old 


woman. Indeed, the titles of feveral chapters are fuch, that on 
perufal of them the dedicate reader will, rather than have the dif- 
oult of perufing the chapters themfelves, give Mr. Y. credit for 
his aflertion, and be apt to conclude, that he who is mof fre- 
quently a. mere old woman, can feldom be any thing better. 

To Mr. Bradley our Author allows the character of a /enfible 
writer, but blames him for talking of experiments, and giving 
none; and thinks that many ftrokes of his practice afford usa 
pretty accurate idea of his experiments. 

Mr. Y. refers to many inftances, fome of which fhew Mr. 
Bradley certainly to have had little experience; fuch as that from 

which he determines, that the turnip, with a root like a parf- 
nip’s, is gf? for light lands (p. 238 of Complete Body of Huf- 


bandry, 8vo, 1727); and that other, viz. that dry chalk is in— 


jurtous to land, if meant generally, feems of the fame kind (p. 63.). 
To the fame clafs probably may be referred his opinion, that 
fheep’s dung and fand are the ruin of light lands (p. 76.), and 
certainly that other (p. 141.), that ground to be Jaid fhould be 
ploughed as long as it will bear corn with any fpirit. 

There are, however, many fkilful farmers, who will think, 
with Mr, Bradley, that no dung fhould be ufed till it is like 
farth (p. gi.), and that the dung of pigeons and poultry fhould 
be fteeped in water (p. 82, 83.), though we perhaps hold nei- 
ther of thefe opinions. 





* Modern Hufbandman, 4 vols. 8vo, 1744. The Timber Tree im- 
proved, 8vo, 1745. Agriculture improved, 2 vols 8vo, 1746. Chi/- 
fra and Vale Farming, 8vo, 1745. Shepherd’s Guide, 8vo, 1749- 
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And now, Mr. Y. obferves, that the experiments of Mone 
Du Hamel and his correfpondents have been fo much praifed, that 
¢ fome may imagine they preclude fre/b experiments.’—He will there. 
fore give them a /iti/e attention, and Jufily praifes them, * as bein 
generally concife,’ (and we may pronounce concifenefs to bea great 
excellence, when jwined to fifficiency,) * admirably expreffed, ang 
with great attention to moff concurrent circumftances,’ yet adds, 
with truth, thac /ome circumftances of high importance are omit. 
ted in them. | 

In fupport of this conclufive obfervation, Mr. Y. mentions 
one grofs omiffion in thofe experiments, which muft have ftruck 
every attentive reader, yet cannot be too often noticed, viz. that 
¢ expences of the new hufbandry are tota//y omitted ;” and with- 
out this circumftance, an experiment is in many cafes ufelefs,’ 
He notes, that he will engage to raife vaf crops of corn in the 
worft fields (p. 12.), and judicioufly proceeds to remark, that 
Monf. De Chateau Vieux’s comparative experiments between the 
eld and new hufbandry frequently extend no farther than ‘one or 
swe crops on the fame Jand: and that he calculates crops for 
many years, onthe data of that 1ft, or 2d. 

He alfo rightly adds * the fuperiority of the mew method to the 
old bufbandry of Geneva, with alternate fallows, is a fmail recom- 
mendation of it, as that [old hufbandry] is a very imperfect one; 
and that in England the cafe is widely different, fo that no com- 
parifon can be decifive, unlefs conducted for feveral years, and 
an exact regifter kept.’ 

Mr. Y. fupports his very ufeful general remark by an inftance 
of Mr. De Chateau Vieux’s calculating from a crop of 1752, 
that the crop of 1753 will be equal; nay, fuggefting that there 
is no doubt but it will be greater. He exclaims juftly againf 
fuppofitions artfully interwoven with fas; and then drawing 
from thence many conclufions and maxims. 

. He very handfomely acknowledves, that the well-being of 
mankind was the only view of Mr. De Chateau Vieux, but ob- 
ferves, that as his experiments © are publithed for wmrver{al be- 
nefit, it is highly neceflary, efpecially in forcign countries, to 
examine clofely whether the mew practice promifes advantage 
tuperior to the o/d, which it is intended to /ubvert;’ and thefe 
experiments being tranflated into Englifb, and /rongly recom- 
mended to our farmers, he afks, ¢ Will the comparifon betwixt 
Geneva and Englaid old good? How miferably defedtive (cries 
he) muft their o/d hufbandry be, to produce, on a medium, not 
more than three times the feed.’ ; 

He concludes, that after a moft attentive examination of 
shefe experiments, hé could not determine whether, on given 
wad, the drili hafbandry deferved to be adopted, | 
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Thus he clears himfelf from the imputation of temerity, ia 
‘5 ‘(oof experiments, ©as in fome inftances better 


‘Nhigca 

ublilain gin : | 

daptee £0 of Beitith cultivators,’ and pro‘efles to 
a | p ! 

tend to 4 nel and his cuirefpondents in nho= 
Pe ASP 
thing but freee y- ee 

Mr. Y. acknowleczes (in the fafyronahie phrafe) that * the 
whole range of a@cousnic writings docs not prefent a more valnu~ 


able morfel * than the hiftory of Lurbilly’s improvements,’ and 
adds, that * the general ceconemy of a farm is fo mueh concern- 
ed inthem, that the want of regi/fered experiments is compata- 
tively but dittle felt.’ 

But is not the fame apology admiffible, in certain degrees at 
leat, for other writers te whom the fame indulgence is not 
fhewn? We would not be thought to reckon the Marquis of 
Turbilly among the black kind; otherwife we thould repeat the 
fatyrift’s adage, Dat veniam corvis, &c. | | 

Ms. Y. acknowledges the uncommon pleafure which he re- 
ceived from perufing, in the Encyclopedie of Mefirs Le Roy and 
Quefney the fon, the articles Fermier, Froment, Culture, and 
Grain. He avows their giving accurate defcriptions of feveral 
practices, and obfervations on them, drawn from reafon; and 
on this plan thinks thefe articles sof? excellently executed, with 
great penetration, ° tee 

He praifes, as of the fame nature, M. Patallo’s.¢ Effar fur 2 
Amelioration des Terres’ (12mo, 1758), which has numerous re 
flections of a practical kind, and includes an elegant idea of a 
newly-inclofed farm, with calculation of expences, produces, 
and profit, for a term of years, with con/iderable precifion. 

We mean not to decry this work, but muft obferve, that 
here, if any where, plans fhould go on experiments, as calcula- 
tions without proof of experience, are moft fallacious in building, 
inclofing, 8c. 

But our Author condemns the works of Mr. Le Large, viz. 
* Memaires fur P Agriculture’ (12mo0, -1752), and Mont. Sarcey 
de Sutieres, viz. Agriculture Experimentale (12m0, 1764), as 
pretending to experiments (the latter of twenty years) without 
the merit of good reafoning or reflections. 

We think, with Mr. Y, that fuch a déficiency is a very great 
one, but fill the experiments remain to rea/on upon; unlefs Mr. 
Y. means that thefe gentlemen only pretend to, but bave or give 
ho experiments. 

He praifes the Memires et Obfervations of the Berne fociety, 
as abounding with a great variety of knowledge truely ufeful; but 
thinks the eflays proteffing to be experimental, \els fatisfadtory, 


. 





” The good eating of the French has introduced this fathionablz 
phrafe into /iterary matters, Indeed the bon gout has long been familiar, 
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as blended too much with reafonings, reficctions, and inflry.. 
Zions. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Y. in this cenfure, as it feems, 
contradiction to what we have agreed with him in, on the Jaf, 
named writers, if the reafonings &c. be good. 

He notes, that feveral of thefe writers have a proper idea of 
[the neceflity of ] inferting their expences (p. 14, 15.) but la 
ments that experimental eflays bear no proportion to the argumenta. 
tive; and applies this remark to the agricultural part of the 
Memoirs of Britanny. But, before his readers join with him, 
they will wifh to make an eftimate of the refpective merits of 
two kinds of writing, both very ufeful.—He confeffes, that he 
could not procure the Memoirs of Rouen, and fome other cities 
of France. A fact at which we wonder much. 

Dr. Home’s Treatife of the Principles of Agriculture and J. 
getation, is Jut'y praifed by Mr. Y. as affording fpecimens of 
pure and truly philofophic experiments; and he declares, that if 
the Door had attended to a /arger courfe of experiments, he 
would have prevented the publication of Mr. Y’s imperfeé fhetch, 
Such confeffions as this, may deprecate the feverity of judges; 
but we muft note, that two bulky volumes in 4to are ufually ex. 
pected to give more than an imperfeé? fketch. 

Dr. Home’s omiffion of expences is indeed (as Mr. Y. notes) a 
great defect, } 

_ Our Author laments that he cannot fpeak of Mr. Dickfon’s 
Treatife of Agriculture (8vo, 2d edit. 1765), in the fame terms 
of refpect; regreting, that he kept no regifter of his bufinefs and 
experiments on a confiderable farm for many years; and fays, Ex 
‘perience is an admirable foundation for any kind of fruéture; but 


in agriculture fhe muft be the /uperfructure it/elf, not the foun , 


dation only. Wecan fcarcely allow this diftinétion, as every fu- 
perior ftone &c. in every building, is a fuperftruéture to the infes 
rior. 

Mr. Y. makes the fame objection to Mr. Randal’s elaborate 
Treatife, and notes, that Mr. Randal’s fallow. year is fo prodi« 
giou/ly expenfive, that his readers muft neceffarily defire to fee how 
it anfwered with himfelf, before they venture to adopt it. Had 
he given a number of acres on which he tried his method, ftating 
every operation, and the adfual expence, with the produce and 
proht, &c. fora term of years, fuch a fingle experiment would 
have more weight with the world, than a volume of reafoning 
from experience. 

Mr. Y. refides, indeed, at a great diftance from the feat of 
Mr. Randal’s /emi-virgilian hufbandry ; but as he has lately made 
the northern tour, we thould have thought that he might have 
eafily learned how to reconcile the feemingly difcordant truthsy 
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viz, that Randal’s method is prodigioufly expenfive, and prodigiou/iy 
ial to him. j 
«2 juftly celebrates Mr. Stillingfleet’s Mifcellaneous 
Tradts relating to Natural Hiftory, as deferving to be univerfal- 
ly read, He congratulates Ireland on the regifters of Mr. Wynn 
{not Wynn] Baker, and praifes Mr. Billing’s Treatife on the 
Culture of Carrots, as a very precious performance, truly expe- 
rimental, &c.; but juftly condemns Rocque’s piece on Lucerne, 
&c, as Wild, improbable, inaccurate, and tctally inconclufive. He 
concludes his Review of agricultural writers, with a juft con- 
fefion, that Mr. Harte’s * Eflays on Hufbandry’ (8vo, 1755), 
are much fuperior to any eulogium, &c. ca 
' ¢ The perufal (Mr. Y. fays) of thefe books, led him to conclude 
the fubject of them [Agriculture] by no means exhauited, and 
that he might add to their number, without the imputation of at- 
tempting to improve perfection : , «fils 
‘¢ Extremi primorum, extremis ufque priores *.” 

He declares, ¢ I fubmit with deference to their [the Public’s] 
decifion; but, confcious of numerous imperfections, I feel with 
anxiety the rafbne/s of parting with a MS, on which I wifhed to 
ftamp a merit it is far from pofleffing.’ 

He adds, that the experimental part of this work coft him, 
exclufive of produ€ts, nearly 12001]. This aflertion will not ap- 
pear improbable to the Reader, when he is affured, that Mr. Y. 
had the refolution to try every thing, even the experiments, which 
he was fen/ible could not anfwer. On fuch a plan who can won- 
der at any lofles + ? Well may he difcourage ail perfons from fol- 
lowing his example, of quitting the prudent path. * There may 
have been ages (fays he) in which patriotif{m was as /ubfantial a 
good as ford or raiment ; but the prefent I take to be /omewhat aif- 
erent,” ; 

: This is certainly no fit place to dilcufs the profit of patriotifm in 
ourdays. Weapprehend, however, that the public will hardly 
allow, that the expence of making experiments, which the maker 
is § fenfible cannot poffibly an{wer,’ is a proof of patriotifin. 

There are neverthelefs methods of turning aman’s loffes to good 
account; and an experiment which turned out lofs, may, by 
being held out to the public as a warning, be converted to folid 
profit, and the loft gold, by a certain chemifiry, rife in the {pecies 
of food and raiment. 


=. 





* “ Extremus primorum, extremis ufque prior fis!” fays the exhor- 
tation of the fatyrift. 

+ This condué, however, is agreeable enough to a maxim with 
which he begins his preface, viz. that ‘in agriculture it is /omewhat 
necefary to a@ before we think (p. 1.), an axiom which, for the ho- 
hour of agriculture, we cannot admit, ' 
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In the mean time, we muft applaud Mr. Y’s determination 
4 leave expenfive experiments to the mobility and gentry of large for. 
tunes,’ and to avoid ‘the prefumption of attempting a private 
execution of public ideas.’ 


[To be continued in our next. ] C ; 





—— 


Art. XI. 4 Letter to the Authors of the Monthly Review 3 occa. 
fioned by their Remarks on two Pamphlets lately publifhed ; one 
entitled, ‘Thoughts on feveral eae Subjects ; viz. On 
the Exportation of, and Bounty upon Corn: On the high 
Price of Provifiotis: On Manufa&tures, Commerce, &c*, 
The other, A Defence f the above Pamphlet. Being a Reply to 
the Appendix annexed to The Expediency of a Free Expor. 
tation of Corn at this Time. In which the Mifreprefenta. 
tions, falfe Reafoning, and wilful Deceit of the Author, are 
fully expofed and réfuted +. By Mr. Wimpey. 8vo. 64, 
Crowder. 


E are at prefent much in the fame fituation with thofe 

who are faid to have pulled an old houfe about their 

ears; having expofed ourfelves to a challenge for offering a 

flight hint or two in favour of the bounty on corn: though we 

by no means defired to be confidered as taking up Mr. Young’s 

quarrel, there ftill remaining points of fome importance to be 

fettled, even if he fhould happen to be on the right fide of 
that queftion. 

As we have feveral times, on former occafions, and lately in 
confidering Mr. Young’s parnphlet and another together on 
that fubject{, entered pretty fully into the queftion of the 
bounty, we hope Mr. Wimpey will excufe our recapitulating 
what has been fo often urged : but as we woutd not be accufed of 
treating him with neglect, we fhall produce fix Faé?s, on which 
he lays great ftrefs, and examine what they amount to. 

‘ 4. ’Tis an undoubted faét, that exportation is never care 
ried to fo great an height as when corn is very plenty, and 
confequently cheap.’ 

Granted. 


_ © 2, That the firft unfavourable or unfruitfu) year that follows 
fuch large exports, inevitably advances the price 50, 60, and 
fometimes 100 per cent.’ 
An unfavourable feafon, by the nature of things, will ine 
evitably raife the -price of corn: but what was the confes 
quence of an unfavourable feafon in the early part even of 
the laft century, when hiftorians tell us, that the nation 
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fill depended on foreigners for daily bread; that there 
was a regular import from the Baltic, as well as from 
France, and if it ever ftopped, the bad confequences were 
‘fenfibly felt by the nation? § “We will not carry Mr. W. 
a century farther back, 


‘2. That the LecistaTursF, in fuch an emergency, has 
always thought it expedient and fit, to prohibit, for a certain 
time, all exportation, even without a bounty.’ , 

And very prudently: as there is one price of corn which 

limits the bounty, it would be well if another price was 
fixed, beyond which exportation fhould ceafe. 


‘4, That the LecisLaTure, in cafes of great exigence, 
hath not only prohibited all exportation, but hath opened our 
Ports, and given free permiffion for importation,’ 

And with good reafon; the advantage of commerce is the 

mutual fupply of national wants, : 


‘ 5. That exportation has been fo far carried beyand its due 
bounds, by the bounty, that what has been exported one year, 
with a bounty of 20 per cent. we have fometimes been obliged 
to buy again the next, at an advance of 100 per cent.’ 

That too much corn may be fometimes carried abroad, may 
be determined by a fubfequent bad crop, but what has 
the bounty to do with that? The bounty having a limi- 
tation, cannot be charged with occafioning a fcarcity : this 
mu be owing to exportation beyond or without the 
bounty, when it is fent abroad to better markets. Perhaps 
we may fometimes purchafe corn in again at a dearer rate 
than we before fold it at. Inconveniencies attend all 
human affairs ; here is a temporary inconvenience, which, 
though it may play fome money igto the hands of corn 
jobbers at critical times, and make the confumer difcone 
tented, yet preferves the corn trade alive, by buying in 
when we can no longer fell out. : 


© 6. That thefe occurrences have not only happened once, 
as if by chance, but from the commencement of the bounty to 
tie aha time, fcarcity and high prices have regularly and 
conitantly foilowed a large and extenfive exportation, as certain 
effets from an infallible caufe ; though they have been fome- 
times longer, according as the following feafons proved, cre 
they were felt or perceived.’ 
We here beg leave to doubt the regularity and conftancy 
which Mr. W. allerts, Confidering how many variable cirs 
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cumftances muft be taken into the examination, we imagine 
he will find it a difficult matter to give a clear proof of it: 
and furely Mr. W. will not ferioufly fuppofe a fearcity 
occafioned this year, to operate after the intervention of a 

_ plentiful feafon or two, during which it was not perceived ! 
Indeed, if {uch an indefinite latitude is aflumed in af- 
figning caufes, it will be difhcult to fay what may not be 
proved, | 


To conclude, we would recommend the following points to 
Mr. W.’s private confideration, without wifhing to engage him 
in a farther controverfy, for which neither he nor the Reviewers 
may have leifure or inclination : 

1. Whether it is not expedient that corn, as a neceflary of 
life and an article of commerce, fhould be kept as nearly as 
pofible at a regular medium price ? 

2. Whether the bounty with its attendant reftri€tion, does 
not tend to keep corn at a medium price ? 

3. Whether this expedient, by preventing corn from ftag- 
nating on the farmer’s hands, has not encouraged the growth 
of corn, and caufed more land to be tilled than was applied to 
that purpofe before the bounty exifted ? 

4. Whether, if the bounty was difcontinued, the firft plenti- 
ful feafon would not ruin many of ovr farmers, and hence dif. 
couraging the growth of wheat, render us again dependent on 
other countries for bread ? 

Without the bounty our merchants could only export corn 
when the price is fo much advanced at foreign markets as to 
pay the freight and gratify them for the trouble of negocitation ; 
but by aid of the bounty they are now enabled to export it 
when foreign markets are as much below that ftandard as the 
bounty amounts to; hence a ftagnation of corn at home is 
prevented: and when the price of corn at home exceeds the 
medium price eftablifhed between the raifer and confumer by 
the Legiflature, the operation of the bounty ceafes. Hence 
any confequent fcarcity is not fairly chargeable on the bounty, 
which only affilts in carrying off the fuperfluity it gave rife to. 
But when a fcarcity happens, from whatever caufe, either 
abroad or at home, we havea certain fecurity againft famine, 
by, fhutting up our ports outward, and, if needful, by opening 
them inward, till the feafons come round again. Thus, though 
corn may rife in price, it will always be to be had. A happy 
circumftance, which the records of hiftory inform us we could 
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Art. XII, King Lear; @ Tragedy, Written by William Shakes 
fpeare. Collated with the old and modern Editions. 8vo. 
3s. fewed. White. 1770. 


HE plays generally afcribed to Shakefpeare are forty-two 
T in number. If the Editor lives to fulfil his declared in- 
tention of publfhing all the dramatic works of this voluminous 
Bard, in a manner conformable to this {pecimen, the public are 
to expect an edition of Shakefpeare’s plays in forty-two odlavg 
volumes! an edition which, in the bookfeller’s phrafe, may, with 

reafon, be ftyled @ library book. Perhaps, however, he may 
propofe to bind two plays in one volume, This may be done, 
provided they do not exceed the fize of the prefent fpecimen, 
which confifts of 192 pages, befides 26 of Preface, &c.—Buts 
ftill, the Price, Six Pounps S1x SH1LLINGs unbound !. Tibbald, 
at one-fixth of the money, will continue to ftand the beft chance | 
in the market ; notwithftanding the beautiful mezzotinto print 
of Shakefpeare, hete prefixed, by way of frontifpiece : which is, 
indeed, a very fine one, from an original picture, by Cornelius 
Janflen, in the collection of Charles Jennensy Efq; of Gopfal, 
Leicefterfhire, to whom the work is dedicated. 

The public will naturally expect fomething extraordinary in 
the notes, as an equivalent for the extraordinary purchafe. But if 
we are tojudge from the fample before us, this, of all the nume- 
y a rous editions that have been given of Shakefpeare, with annota- 
tions, will be the moft tedioufly trivial; the greateft number. of 
the notes confifting merely of verbal variations in the feveral 
readings of the various impreffions: many of them of no other 
confequence than to fhew the Editor’s amazing induftry, and 
to {well the fize of the book.—Here and there indeed, but not 
very frequently, we obferve the annotator venturing out into 
the higher road of camnentary, and reafoning on the true 
meaning of his Author, where it is obfcured.by errors of the 
prefs, the miftakes of a tran{criber, or the whimfies of an Edi- 
tor; but, for the moft part, he eontents himfelf with barely 
telling us that the fo’s read fo, the gu’s thus, P. this way, and 
R. that; with regard to the omiffion, infertion, or variation, 
perhaps, of fome paltry expletive. 

As a {pecimen of his more important annotations, Iet us take 
the firft that occurs, on cafually opening: the book —A& 4. 
Sc. 2. we obferve his illuftration of two very doubtful words, 
in Albany’s fine reflection on Gonerill’s unnatural behaviour to 
her father : 


° ‘¢ She that herfelf will f/ver, and dif-branch, 


‘© From her material fap, perforce mutt wither, 
“* And come to deadly ufe.”’ 
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On the firft of the words printed in italic, our Editor’s note jg 
¢ P. reads fbiver ;’ but he takes no notice of Hanmer’s reading, 

‘ver *: which we wonder at, in fo minute acolle&tor! On the 
word material he has the following note: * 7. H. and J. read 
maternal for material ; to f{upport which latter reading, in the ufual: 
fenfe of the word, W. has a long note; but after all confeffes 
that material may fignify maternal; and quotes the title of an” 
old Englifh book to prove that material has been ufed in that 
fenfe: the title is as follows—** Syr John Froiflart’s Chronicle 
tranflated out of the Frenche into our material Englifh tongue 
by John Bouchier, printed 1525.” But a few words, fays our 
Editor, will determine the reading to be material in the ufual 
fenfe; for the force of Albany’s argument to prove that a 
branch torn from a tree muft infallibly wither and die, lies in 
this, that it is feparated from a communication with that which 
fupplies it with- the very identical matter + by which it (the 
branch) lives, ahd of which it is compofed.’ 

We fhall conclude this article in the Editor’s own words, as 
they will ferve to remind the public, what acknowledgment is 
due to the undertaker of a work which demands fo much pa- 
tience and perfeverance ; to fay nothing of the other requifites 
for the execution of fuch a defign:—* Tis no doubt a flavith 
bufinefs to proceed through fo voluminous a writer, in the flow 
and exaét manner this Editor hath done in King Lear, and 
propofes to do in the reft of Shakefpeare’s plays: and though it 
is a work that feemed abfolutely neceflary, yet nothing but the’ 
merit of the Author, and the approbation of his admirers, could 
infpire one with patience to undergo fo laborious a tafk.’ G,. 


Ghee 
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ArT. XIII. Clementina; a Tragedy: As performed, with univer- 
fa! Applaufe, at the Theatre in Covent Garden. 8vo. 138. 6d. 
Dilly, &@ = 1771. 


<HIS piece does not languifh in narrative and declama- 
tion; it is full of action, and event; but the events are 
brought about not improbably only, but inconfiftently: they 





* Ifswe may be allowed to add one conjecture to the thoufands that 
have been offered by the expounders of this dramatic Bible, we think 
it moft probable that fever is the word that Shakefpeare wrote ; for 
it is the word that makes the beft fenfe of the paflage: and, furely, 
it is no affront tothe memory of this admirable poet, to fuppofe him 
to have chofen the 4e/. 

+ Here, too, we differ from the Editor; maternal, we think, is 
molt likely to be the word ufed by Shakefpeare, as being not only 
more poetical than material, but more expreflive of the intended allu- 
fion to. the cafe of Gonerill, who had fo unnaturally eftranged 
(J/ever'd) herielf from her parent. 
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arife from perpetual violation of character, and extravagance 
of conduét. The fame perfon is reprefented as wile and fool- 
ifh, as kind and cruel, candid and arbitrary, to produce inci- 
dents of diftrefs which could not arife from nature and unifor- 
mity; and though it is true that the fame perfon may, in dif- 
ferent fituations, appear to act from different principles, it is 
alfo true that thefe apparent inconfiftencies are always re- 
folvable into that predominant paffion, or difpofition, that marks 
the charaéter, into which the inconfiltencies of conduc in this 
erformance cannot be refclved. 

Clementina, the daughter of Anfelmo, Duke of Venice, hav- 
ing privately married Rinaldo, between whofe houfe and her 
father’s there was an irreconcilable enmity, fuppofes him to 
‘pave been flain in the defence of his country againft Ferdij- 
nand, the fucceflor of Charles the Fifth. Six months after 
this fuppofed death, her father infifts that fhe fhould marry Pa- 
lermo: this fhe obftinately refufes : but neither feems to have a 
fuficient motive for fuch conduct. 

She, indeed, calls upon the fpirit of her hufband to fee 

How, faithful to her vows, 
She braves a fure deliruétion for his fake. 


But it is prefumed that fhe had not vowed to be his wife after 
he was dead ; and the father implores the daughter to confent, 
y! that he might not, in the clofe of life, be expofed to difbonour, 


and urges her _ 
Nobly to fave him from the guilt of fal/ebood, 


But whatever may be the caufe of guilt and di/banour in Tragedy, 

it is certain that a daughter’s refufing to take for a hufband, a 
,i 3 man to whom a father has promifed her, can bring neither 
guilt nor difhonour upon him in /fe. 

Anfelmo is reprefented as a man of kind and liberal fenti- 
ments, as inflexibly juft, and maintaining the point of honour 
even to fuperftition ; yet he perfifts in a refolution of fubje@ting 
his daughter to a legal rape, after the following expoftulation: 


Venerable Sir, if e’er my peace, 

My foul’s dear peace, was tender to your thoughts, 
Spare me, O {pare me, on this cruel fubje&! 

Let the brave youth, fo honour’d with your friendthip, 
Partake your wealth, but do not kill your daughter. 
Do not, to give him a precarjous good, 

Doom me to,certain wretchednefs tor ever! 

I have an equal claim upon your heart, 

And call as much for favour as Palermo. 


That fuch claim fhould not be admitted by fuch a father, is cer- 
tainly very improbable, fuppofing Palermo’s happinefs to be 


equal to the lady’s mifery; but the father is thus determined to 
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make his daughter wretched, even without procuring happinefs 
to Palermo. 
Palermo has juft told him that 


He never merited a worthy heart 
Who meanly ftoop’d contented with a cold one. | 


Yet a cold heart was all that Anfelmo could give to his friend, 

by the utmoft exertion of authority to outrage nature and curfe 

his child. An authority which he perfeveres to exert. , 
He tells his daughter indeed that 


A little time 
Will charm her gentle bofom into reft, 
And ev’n return Palermo love for Jove.’ 





But he does not appear to believe this abfurdity, even while he 
advances it; for he has juft affirmed the direct contrary. *¢ ] 
fee, fays he, | 





— with infinite regret 
Your fcorn, your. fx’d averfion to Palermo, 


This man loves his daughter more than his deareft friend ; 
he declares that the diftrefs of a friend fhould make us more ac- 
tive in his behalf, yet to give a friend what that friend declares 
js not worth having, he not only deferts his daughter in diftrefs, 
but brings the diftrefs upon her. 

Is this lefs abfurd than Prince Prettyman’s forfaking his 
mifirefs and marrying the fifherman’s daughter, in gratitude for 
having faved his life ¢ } 

A promife, however, having been extorted from Clementina 
that fhe will matry Palermo, though in the utmoft agony of 
prief, abhorrence, and defpair, the good father falls imme- 
diately into an extacy of joy, and he cries out 

My traniport grows too mighty to be borne! 
O Ict me haflen to the brave Palermo 
And raife him from defpondency to rapture. 


Clementina however fuppofes. that her father would at, once 
defift from bis fyit if fhe fhould tell him that fhe had mar- 
ried Rinaldo, though Rinaldo was dead, which is not a very 
probable fuppofition ; but the fuppofes alfo that this man of 
punciilious honour, and inflexible re€titude, would exert his 
power, as temporary governor of Venice, to ruin Rinaldo’s fa- 
mily, in revenge for his having married his daughter, and for 
that reafon ftiil keeps the fecret to her own ruin, which re- 
vealed would fet her at eafe, 

It foon appears that Rinaldo is alive: he was carried off 
wounded from the field, and fuppofed to be dead ; but a noble 
Frenchman, who had taken notice of him in the battle, recole 
lecting his features, made an attempt to recover him, and fuc- 

| ceeded ; 
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ceeded: he likewife fo warmly recommended him to the King 
of France, that. he is appointed ambaflador to Venice, with 
propofals that if the Venetians will acknowledge themfelves fub- 
‘et to France, their own form of government fhall be efta- 
blifhed, and they protected from their enemies: but. the offer 
of a‘ foreign ruler’ to Venice by a Venetian, is a capital of- 
fence; therefore Rinaldo having been created Lord of Granville 
by the French King, propofes not to difcover who he is while 
he is treating: if his propofals are accepted indeed, he intends 
to claim his wife ; if not, to carry her off privately. 

In confequence of this notable projeét, the following events 
are fuppofed to take place. - 

Rinaldo, a noble Venetian, whom every body in the army 
knew when he fell, for * concurring multitudes beheld him fall,’ 
and reported that he was dead; nobody knows, when he returns 
ina public character to his country: he is fo happily tranf- 
formed into a French man, by his French title, that no Vene- 
tian difcovers him to be his countryman; and though-Pa'er- 
mo had been his fellow-foldier, and Anfelma quaitellet with his 
family, neither of them have the leaft knowledge of his per- 
fon, and he appears in public without referve, the event jufti- 
fying his prefumption. 

Within !efs than an hour after the arrival of Rinaldo, Pa- 
lermo difcovers Clementina embracing him in an arbour. He 
tells her father what he has feen, but the old man gives him a 
hearty fcolding for believing his eyes. He then directs him 
where he alfo may fee the Jovers teve-a-téte: he goes to make 
the experiment, but without any other emotion than contempt 
and anger at the fuppofed folly of the report. 

His own eyes foon convince him that Palermo was not mif- 
taken. Here then is a very extraordinary fituation : the father 
finds his daughter embracing a Frenchman, who had not been 
an hour in the country, and whom fhe is fuppofed never to 
have feen before: yet, in the general tenor of the dialogue that 
enfues, there are no traces of this peculiarity ; it is juft fuch 
as might have happened if the lover had been a perfon with 
whom the lady had been long privately familiar: he appears 
to be well acquainted with her fituation, and juftifies his paf- 
fion by boafting that he is as good as Palermo, who had been 
—es preferred, and fhe her’s, by afferting her right of 
choice. ‘saa 

It would furely have been more natural for Palermo, who 
has fo warmly declared againft a conneétion with a cold heart, 
to have broke off al] connection with an alienated one: yet he 
talks as if he was compelled to marry Clementina by a fpell 
which could not be broken. Hear him exclaim: 


What though her error is ideal yet, 
And actual guilt has flamp’d no fable on her ; 
K 4 , is 
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Is not her mind, that all-in-all of virtue, 
Polluted, ftain’d, nay proftitute before me? 
Do I not take, O torture! to my arms, 

A mental wanton, in the rage, the madnefs 
Of flaming will, and burning expectation ? 
Will not this fiend, damnation on him, Granville, 
Will he not dart like light’ning to her memory, 
And fire her fancy ev’n——O hold my brain— 
Let me avoid the mere imagination 

It ftabs —it tears—On love’s luxurious pillow 

It blafts the frefheft rofes, and leaves fcorpions, 
Eternal fcorpions only, in their room. 


The diftrefs of the piece is to arife froma forced match, 
and therefore in violation of all nature: Anfelmo is to facri- 
fice his child to Palermo, becaufe he has promifed; and Pa- 
Jermo is to take her againft her will, to the total fubverfion 
of his own happinefs as well as her’s, rather than abfolve An- 
felmo from fo abfurd and fatal an obligation. } 

It is ftrange that no fpark of fufpicion fhould kindle in An- 
felmo’s breaft, that the perfon whom he had feen in his daughter’s 
arms was not wholly unknown to her ; and it is ftranger that 
“when fhe intimates that he is not, he fhould treat the intima- 
tion as an artifice. ‘ Conceal your name and quality with 
care,’ fays fhe to Rinaldo in her father’s prefence; and her fa- 
ther replies, | | : 


What fhallow air of myftery is this? 
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He orders guards to feize the ambaflador of France and force 
him aboard his fhip: the lovers, as ufual, lay hold on each 
other ; he is pulled one way, fhe another, an order is given to 
hew them afunder, and they are forced out feparately ; an inci- 
dent that always produces a fine effect. 

In the firft aé&t Clementina exclaims againft parental tyranny, 
and at the end of the third juftifies it : | 


What claim, what right, misjudging Elizara, 
Can tyrant cuftom plead, or nature urge 
To force the free‘eleétion of the foul ? 

Say, fhould affection light the nuptial torch, 
Or fhould the rath decifion of a father 

Doom his fad race to wretchednefs for ever ? 
No, Elizara; cuftom has no force, 
Nature no right, to fanctify oppreffion ; 

And parents vainly tell us of indulgence, 
When they give all but happinefs to children, 


Afterwards fhe fays, —_ L 


| Why do I exclaim? His caufe for rage 
Js juft—he only aéts what Nature di@ates. 


After 
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After the fcene in the. gibout a dpnfe|mo tells Palermo that now 
to wed his daughter would be.ba fenefs ; that fhe is. funk below 
his thought, and fhould. be -defpifed. and forgotten.: Palermo 
Gly agrees with him imthis.fentiment, and fays, . 
—— —~—— Iiweré a flave indeed, 
A foul-lefs flave, to proftitite’a thought, 
A fingle thought on fuch:a woman longer. © 
Yet foon after we find Clementina'importuning him to do what 
he has done already : | 
Nay, for your own fake give me up Palermo. 
This furely implies that he; had refufed to give her up in the 
beginning of ‘the’ altercation: which this verfe contirives. He 
however difclaims her at laft in the ftrongeft terms, reproaches 
her with having ae 
Loft a whole life of zznocence and honour, 


perfe 


and declares that he requires no pleas to fhun an obvious 
bafenefs, and would fooner ‘wed diftra@tion than difhonour : 
however, upon Rinaldo’s coming back, after having been forced 
on board his vefle], he prepares to prevent his carrying her o 
becaufe, fays he, ‘ my noble friend fhall not be bafely plun- 
dered of his daughter.’ : 

At this crifis Anfelmo- arrives, orders Rinaldo again to be 
feized, and, ftrange as it may appear, to be put to death. 


, ANSELMO. 
And now condué the hero to his prifon. 
His monarch matter, though in perfon here, 
Should not unpunith’d violate our laws, 
Nor offer fuch an outrage to Anfelmo, 


GRANVILLE. [Rinaldo.] 
Why all this pomp of needlefs preparation ? 
I know my crime, and dare your inftant fentence, 
Bring forth your knives, your engines, or your fires— 
Next to fucceeding in a great attempt, 
The gen’rous mind eiteems to fuffer nobleft. 
Bring forth your racks then, witnefs to my triumph, 
And be yourfelf, obdurate Lord, the judge, 
Which is moft brave, the torturer or tortur’d, 


CLEMENTINA. 
Stop not with him—Prepare your racks for me— 
_ Tam moft guilty, and to heav’n I fwear, - 
Whate’er ‘his fate is, that is Clementina’s. 
Yet, my dear Granville, if wé~ are’ to fall, 
t We'll vindicate our fame} and though offending, 
Affert at‘Jeait the honour of our loves. 
Let us.inform this venerable chief,’ 
Jt is a fon he hurries to the block, 
And that my fancy’d fpoiler is my hufband, 


ANSELMO, 


—-_ Pod 


” 
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ANSELMO, 
Your hafband, traitrefs !—infamous evafion, 
‘To varnifh o’er your unexampled bafenéfs, 
And fnatch, if poffible, this foreign caitiff, 
This foul offender, from the ftroke of juftice. 


GRANVILLE, 
Take heed, reveal not all, my Clementina. 
Fate’s worft is done, and dying undifcover’d, 
Guards thofe I prize much dearer than my life. 
Remember this; and O remember too, 
Known, or unknown, that équal death awaits me. 


od CLEMENTINA. 
My father, hear me—Yes, he is my hufband. 

' However ftrange,’ myfterious, or unlikely 

I muit no more—But time, a little time, 

Will prove it all—Then, gracious Sir, diftrefs 
No longer an unhappy pair, whofe hands 

High ‘heaven has join’d— Allow the wretched wife 
To gain her wedded lord; and judge, O judge, 
If aught but. this, the firft of human duties, 
Cou’d tear her thus from Venice and her father. 


ANSELMO. 
Your hufband—married—when—by whom, and where? 
Away, ‘degen’rate,’ infamous deceiver, 
Away, and from the world hide quick 
That guilty head—Your minion dies this hour— 
The next, a cloyfter fhuts you in for ever. 
Take him from hence— 


CLEMENTINA. 
And take me with him, guards. 


GRANVILLE. 
Unman me not with this exceflive foftnefs, 
My life’s fole joy; but let me meet my fate 
As may become a foldier—Where’s my dungeon? 
Perhaps Anfelmo, when a little calmer, 
May think my blood fufficient expiation, 
And let my guiltlefs followers efcape, 
Whofe only crime is duty to their leader. 


Gracious heav’n compofe her— [Borne of. 
CLEMENTINA ¢@o the Guard preventing ber. 
| Off—Iet me go— 


Is this a time to drag mé fiom my hufband? 
Will not his blood fuffice your utmoft rage, 
But mutt he, in the bitter hour of death, 
Lofe the poor comforts of a wife’s attendance ? 
Where is the mighty freedom of your ftate, 
Where your Arie love of liberty and juftice? 
Why, fay, O why, ye too benignant powers! 
Did you from ruin fhatch this barbarous realm, 
Where év’n our virtues are confider’d crimes, 
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And foft compafiion’s conftituted treafon— 
Revoke, revoke your merciful decrees ; 

From your dread ftores of everlafting wrath 

Hurl inftant fury down, and blaft thofe laws 
Which talk of freedom, yet enflave the mind, 

And boatt of wifdom, while they chain our reafon} 


; ANSELMO. 
Blafpheming monfter—ftop that impious tongue, 
Nor thus provoke me longer, to commit 
Some dreadful deed of honourable phrenzy; 
Already driv’n beyond a father’s patience, 

I fcarce can fpare the very life I gave. 

Hence from my fight then, execrable wretch— 
To urge me farther, is to rath on death, — 
And add new horrors to the fate of Granville. 


CLEMENTINA. 
Do firike at once -- behold my ready bofom— 
Yet fpare, Anfelmo, my unhappy hufband : 
He is not what he feems—O Sir—he is — 
My brain—my brain—When, when fhall I have reft ? 
My father, be confiftently fevere, 
Wreak not this cruel murder on my peace, 
And think that nature fanétifies my perfon. 


ANSELMO. 
He is not what he feems— Declare who is he? 
How lofs of truth attends the lofs of honour ! 
Abandon’d girl, your arts are all in vain, 
Are all unable to prevent his fate. 
At my requeft, th’ aflembling fenate now 
Prepare to hear his crime, and will pronounce 
His doom direétly——Nay, this wretched tale 
Shall ev’n give vengeance wings—accelerate 
His fall ; and like the dreadful whirlwind, {weep 
Him to deftruction. [ Exit, 


CLEMENTINA. 
Stay, Anfelmo, ftay— 

He is—but that is alfo certain death, 
And I myfelf prepare the horrid axe 
If I reveal him==Which way thall I act? 
The lab’ring globe convulfing to its bafe, 
) Is downy foftnefs to my mad’ning bofom : 
I’m all diftraétion—Reafon drops her reia, 
And the next ftep is dreadfal defperation. [Exit. 


Surely the Reader is fhocked at the injury done to nature 
and probability by the part that Anfelmo bears in this fcene. 
Is it poffible that he could fuppofe his daughter had never feen 
Rinaldo till two hours before this time? That fhe could in- 

fantly fall in love with him, and fo haftily indulge her paffion 
as to have been difcovered embracing him? That the could fir 
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feign he was in a borrowed character, and then that he was her 
hufband, merely to give colour to fo fudden and unaccountable 
an attachment, without the leaft foundation in fa&t? «Js it pof 
fible that he fhould not, at leaft, be ftimulated to Enquiry be 
her folemn afleverations in an agony of diftreis, which could au 
be feigned, even when fhe precludes all objection arifing from 
the ftrangenefs of the event, by faying it is unlikely and myfte. 
rious, and that alittle time would prove it? 

Our Tragedy however required this abfurdity ; for if Anfe. I 
mo had acted, as every thing human would have acted upon the fon. 
occafion, the fine /tuation at the end of the. 4th a& could not have feet 
been brought-about. It was neceflary that while the happineg fon 
of the lovers is poffible, Anfelmo fhould be inexorable, and 














that the moment it ceafed to be poffible he fhould relent. anc 
Anfelmo, juft at the proper time, difcovers that his daugh. twe 
ter’s anguifh was undiffembled, as appears by the following pla 
fcene : ter 
ANSELMO and PALERMO, “a 
ANSELMO. ” 

And yet, my good Palermo, pr 

My fecret foul inclines to hear her too. wi 

O did you mark her undifimbled anguith? : 
PALERMO. - Ps 

I did—I did—and felt it mott feverely— he 

Her burning eye expanding into blood, ti 

Stood defperately fix’d, while on each cheek, | i 


Each pallid eheek, a fingle tear hung quiv’ring, 
Like easly dew-drops on the fick’ning lily, 
And fpoke a mind juft verging into madnefs. 


ANSELMO. 
Pll fee-her once again—for when } weigh 
All the nice ftriétnefs of her former condu& ; 
When I reflect, that ta this curfed day, 
She look’d, as if her perfon, wholly mind, 
In Dian’s breaft could raife a figh of envy, 
I cannot think her utterly. abandon’d : 
Abandon’d too, in fuch.a little fpace! 
Defpife me not, ,Palermo—for the father 
Still rufhes ftrongly on my aching heart, 
And fondly feeks for argument to fave her. 


PALERMO. . 
Check not the tender fentiments of nature, 
But fee her—make her, if poffible, difclofe 
. Who Granville truly is, fince the afirms | 
"He is not what he feems, and‘is’ her hufband— 
-' "Phat he’s a Frenchman, and of noble rank, 
Appears too plainly from his high commiffion— 
But fill fome fecret flrongly heaves her foul ; 
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Ard hid beneath this myftery of woe, 
Who knows how far that fecret may not merit 


Compaftion, or-excufe 
ANSELMO. 
- Pil try at leaft— 
Y'll aét as fits the fondnefs of a father ; 
Forgive, as far as honour can forgive, 
And if her guilt exceeds a father’s mercy, 
['ll beg of heaven the firmnefs of a man— 


But though the father is now entering into the world of reae 
fon, he leaves Palermo behind him. He fuppofes that < this 
feming myttery is wholly art ;’ becaufe if he acted like a rea~ 
fonable creature. another /ituation would be prevented. 

Palermo and Rinaldo fight, and Rinaldo is mortally wounded ; 
and, to make this event truly tragic, all mifunderftandings be- 
tween the daughter and the father-vanifh juft before it takes 
place, and fhe hears that her hufband is dying immediately af- 
ter the paternal blefling has fanétified her marriage. 

It muft alfo be’ obferved that, to.make the reconciliation 
moving, Clementina accufes herfelf as fhothing lefs than a de- 
proved monfler, for having exerted a right of chufing for herfelf, 
which fhe has fo well defended in the firft a&. 

-When Palermo is in Rinaldo’s power, he commands his 
people to treat him with a ju/? refpe&t 5 for, fays he, 1 know him 





wl, The next time he fees him he cries out, infernal villain 


tun, This was alfo neceflary, firft to heighten Rinaldo’s cha- 
rater, and then to bring on the duel. shee 

It muft alfo be remarked as an abfurdity occurring wherever 
Rinaldo is prefent, that though nobody knows him, he knows 
every body. He accofts Anfelmo and Palermo as being well ac- 


_ guainted with their perfons ; but what intercourfe could have 


acquainted him with their perfons which would not have ac- 
guainted them with his ? 

Thus much for the chara€ters and plot; the fentiment, 
though feldom new, is generally juft, and the language is not 
wholly unpoetical, though abounding with falfe metaphor, and 
extravagant rant. A few examples will fuffice. ) 


When the arm of kings 

That fhould protect all mankind from oppreflion 
Is ftretch’d to feize on what it ought to guard, 
Then heaven’s own érand in aggravated fire 
Should ftrike the illuftrious villain to Ais hell, 
And war in mercy for a groaning world. 


In this paffage mankind has the Scotch accent on the firlt 
fyllable, and a brand, inftead of heaven, is faid to war. Hell is 
“ appropriated by the word dis, which is neither elegant nor 
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In the following paflage an arrow is aided by a dart: 


Let us not 
aid the arrow of a galling need 
With the keen dart of difappointed love. 


The expreffion a galling need is alfo inelegant and improper, 2 
need i\l exprefles penury or want, and the epithet galling belongs 
not fo much to the need as to the arrow. 
Love is made to court one hero with ripe rofes, and another 
is faid to drag a chain of being, a lady is compafled round with 
furrounding virgins, men are fuppofed to feel flavery moft fe. 
verely when the chains have cru/bed them into duff; from which 
it appears that flaves have either the ftrange property of livin 
when they are crufhed into duff, or the ftranger, of feeling af- 
ter they are‘dead. The Author alfo ufes Aindle/s for unkind, and 
timelefs for untimely, and carries the repetition of a word in ‘the 
the fame fentence, which fometimes has a good effec, toa dif. 
ufting excefs. We have—look, O! look ; fay, O! fay ; I wih, 
with ; judge, O! judge; revoke, revoke; long, long; ’tis 
hard, "tis hard; if this, if this; thus, thus; and many others, 
recurring almoft in every fpeech. Upon the whole, this per. 
formance is in fome refpeéts an embrio, and in fome a monfter: 
it bas fome deformities that arife from the imperfect, and fome 
from the preternatural formation of its parts. 4 
*,* Our quotations are from a copy correéct¢d by the Author, 
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MEDICAL. 
Art. 14. An Effay on the Cure of Ulerated Legs, without Ref, 


exemplified by a variety of Cafes, in which laborious Exercife was 

ufed during the Cures. By William Rowley, Surgeon. 8vo. 

1s. 6d. Newberry. 1770. | , 

Method of curing alcerated legs without reft, and even duting 

laborious exercife, is, on many accounts, a defideratum of very 

great confequence in the art of furgery. Should Mr. Rowley’s prac- 

tice prove as fuccefsful in other hands as in his own, the public will 
certainly be much indebted to him for this effay. . 

‘ The medicine, fays Mr. Rowley, which I moft depend on in the 
cure is nitre ; which I commonly order in large dofes, and in a dif- 
folved ftate, joined with the fpt. fal. ammoniac. or camphor, which 
will prevent its having thofe ill effects on the ftomach, moft frequently 
complained of. I moft commonly begin with one fcruple, and a 
cording to the conftitution of the patient, and circumftances of the 
cafe, increafe the dofe to one dram, or one dram and half, which! 
order to be taken three or four times in the day, diffolved in any com 
venient liquid, with the addition of twenty or thirty drops of fpt. o 
fal. ammoniac, or with fome of the julepium ¢ camphora; which ! 

I prefer to the volatile fpirit, in cafes which are violently inflamm* 
toryy 
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tho” I believe their effects are nearly the fame in correcting the 
’ and rendering it lefs liable to difturb the conftitution;. fork . 
fenfible, that’ nitre given in the large dofes which I have 

tioned, would produce very alarming effects in a number of pa- 
ie unlefs given in the manner which I have recommended. 
e The laxative which I order for the irregular patients, is compofed 
of about one-fourth of pulv. jalap, to three-fourths of powdered nitre, 
of which may be given from one fcruple to half a dram, and at the 
fame time the nitrous draught muft not be omitted. 

« Thefe remedies moft commonly occafion very great pain all round 
the ulcers, when they are firft taken, but the pain gradually decreafes. 
as the ulcers advance in their cure; and they promote, in general, a 
moft copiaus urinary difcharge. Ww hat great afiiftance this difcharge 
ofurine, or by what means nitre given in this manner produces fuch 

ood effects, 1 fhall not take upon myfelf to determine, but leave it to 
he accounted for by the theorifts. Whatl have attended to are facts, 
and it is @ matter of no very great confequence with me, as the pa- 
tients are cured, whether my method agrees with the common re-« 
ceived Opinions Or not; as Iam confcious, that I have difcharged my 
duty in making my obfervations public, in a pra¢tice which for fome 
years, in repeated inftances, has proved fuccefstul.’ 

‘he ulcers, continues our Author, which I propofe curing by 
nitre are thé phageedenic, all old callous ulcers, and every ulcer at- 
tended with inflammation, In fome old ulcers, which are commonly 
callous both at their bottom, and for a confiderable fpace round their 
edges, I have obferved, that the firft fign of amendment is the callofity 
all round ffoftening, next the callofity at the bottom of the ulcer 
appears rather loofe, as though Nature feemed puthing off this 
shtraction to the cure, with a generation of new flefh underneath ; 
and I have greatly affifted the feparation, by paring it with a knife, 
which never occafions any pain, as thefe callofities in general when 
loefened, are moft commonly infenfible.’ 

For the cafes and obfervations, which are related in proof of the 


pitre, an 
am very 


. utility of this method, we muft refer our readers to Mr. Rowley’s 


effay, D, 
Art, 15. Elements of Agriculture and Vegetation. By George 

Fordyce, M. D. of the Royal College of Phyficians; Phyfician to 

St. Thomas’s Hofpital; and Reader on the Practice of Phyfic, ‘in 

London. 8vo. 28s. 6d. 1771. Johnfon. 
 Thefe elements are very concife, very fyftematic, and very unin- 
telligible to any but expert chemitts. 

The fir part contains, the elements of 1 9 age neceffary to be 
underftood for the explanation of the principles of agriculture ; the 
fecond, treats of the properties of bodies neceflary to be known in this 
fcience ;. the third, of the, ftructure and ceconomy of v bles ; the 
fourth, of the nourifhment of plants ; and the lait, of the fabftances 
neceflary for the examination and analyfis of foils, 

Much has been faid, and various have been the conjectures, con- 
cerning the /pecific matter which conftitutes the neurifhment of plants. 
Dr. Fordyce determines it, to be chiefly a gelatinous mucilage.—As 
what is advanced on this fubject, will be more generally underftood 
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than the other parts of this work, we fhall tranfcribe what our inoe. 
nious Author fays ge 
Of the Nourifbment of Plants. 

‘ A plant will grow in fand alone, moiftened with pure diftilleg 
water, and in the pureft air, but not fo luxuriantly as in a rich {j], 

« A plant will alfo — better in a mixture of fand and clay, where 
the tenacity is adapted to the pufhing power of its root than in fand 
alone ; and will alfo grow better if a proper quantity of water be 

lied, according to the difpofition of its roots to refift putrefaétion 
Set with both thefe advantages, it will not flourith fe well as in a rich 
foil. 

« If, in a proper mixture of fand and clay, a plant is properly fap. 
plied with water, it will grow better than in the fame mixture expofed 
to the weather, and the chances of being too moift or too dry; byt 
it will grow itill better in a rich foil. 

« There is therefore in a rich foil fomething independant of texture, 
or the retention of water, which contributes to the flourifhing of 

lants.. : 
, * Arich foil contains fubftances infoluble in water ; or fubftances 
foluble in water. 

‘ The fubftances infoluble in water cannot enter the vefels 
of the roots of plants, and therefore can only contribute either to 
the texture, or the production of fubftances foluble in water. 

‘ The fubftances infoluble in water may neceffarily only be fand or 
clay; thofe at any time found are, Sand ;—Clay ;—Ahbeftes Talc; 
&c.—Calcareous earth ;—Magnefia ;—Earth, of allum ;—Calces of 
metals ; particularly iron and copper; and—The fibres of vegetables. 

‘ Thofe foluble in water that are found in all rich foils, are Muci. 

Jage;—Nitrous ammoniac ;—Nitrous felenites ;—Common ammo- 
niac ;—Fixt ammoniac ; 
_ © Thefe fubitances all get into the plant along with the water; 
and the falts are found in the juices of the plant, unchanged. : 
- $A mucilage is alfo found, but very different from that contained 
in foils. 

* Therefore a plant may be nourifhed by pure water and air alone;. 
but it will be more luxuriant, if it alio abforbs, and digefts, a quan- 
tity of gelatinous mucilage. | 
. © Richnefs of the foil depends on 

« Firft, A proper degree of tenacity, which is procured by 
. (a) * A mixture of clay with farid, or any other earth, fo that it 
fhall contain between one fourth of clay, and three fourths. 

. “(b) * Mucilage, which gives fiiability to the clay, and tenacity 
to fand. : 

(¢) ‘ The quality of the clay, the more diffufible it is in water, 
it gives the better texture to the foil. | | 

* Secondly, The quantity of mucilage, the more there is in a foil, 
the better. 

‘ One gram ina thoufand will be of advantage, as it will give a 
fenfible tenacity to a fufficient quantity of water, to moiften the foil 
thoroughly. ; 

‘ Thirdly, The quantity of fubfances capable of being converted 
into mucilage, | : 

7 + (Vide 
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¢ (Vide rnucilage, page 42.) 


+ Fourthly, The matters in the foil difpofing thefe to be converted 
+ te ilage. 
<j Thefe <i Calcareous earth ;—Earthy falts. , 

¢ Jf a foil be rich, a {mall proportion of an alkali, neutral. falt, 
cauftic calcareous earth or earthy falt (except the falts of allum) will 
jmprove it, but thefe fubftances, unlefs they be putrefcents, hurt 
lants growing in a poor foil. 

‘ Thefe fubitances may be faid to be forcers, in as much as they 
not only tend immediately to produce a larger crop, but deftroy the 
mucilage. ; , 

‘ They may act by deftroying the weak fibres of the roots, and 
occafioning them to pufh out more numerous and ftronger ones. 

‘ They may prevent the evaporation of the water. 

‘ They may deftroy infetts. 

‘ Pofibly, they may affift the digeftion of the plant, 

¢ Avery fmall proportion of them, produces an effe&. 

‘ In manuring poor foils, we are therefore to render them of a pro- 
per texture, by adding clay or fand, where it can be done fufficiently 
cheap, taking care that they be free from pyrites, and it is to be 
obferved, that lefs clay will be ufeful in fandy foils, than fand in clay 
foils. 


‘ Feost by the expanfive power of the cryftallization of the water, 
breaks down the mafies, which form in ftiff foils. 


‘ We are to apply gelatinous mucilage, or fubftances from whence 


it may be formed, or fubftances forwarding the formation of it. 
‘ (Vide mucilage, page 42.) 
‘ Thefe are enriching manures. | 
£ And in rich foils, we may venture to apply the forcing manures, 
as otherwife we fhould not have the whole effetts of the mucilage. 
_* Any defe&t of texture may be made up by mucilage, and the al- 


teration clay undergoes on culture, but the defect of mucilage can-° 


not be made up bv texture. 


‘ A foil, if it have all the properties of a rich one, may have 


thefe counteracted by its containing poifonous fubilances, which are, 

‘ Firft, Metallic falts, or pyrites. 

* Secondly, Salts containing earth of allum (or pyrites.) 

‘ Thirdly, Acids uncombined. 

* Fourthly, Any other falt in too large a proportion. 

‘ The firft, fecond; and third, may be deitroyed by quick lime; 
the fourth is got the better of by time, and the washing the foil 
with water, by the rains, unlefs there be a freth fupply from fprings. 

* The advantages of draining a foil, are the preventing the water 
from—Kotting the feeds ;—Rotting the roots, e{pecially at the time 
of flowering ;—'Taking off the effects of the mucilage, by too great 
dilution, : 

‘ The advantages of FALLOWwING are, 

* The converfion of the vegetable fibres into mucilage, by de- 
{troying their life, and expofing them to the air. | 

* The deftroying weeds, by giving their feeds an opportunity of 
growing, killing them, and conveiting them into mucilace. 

* The decompofing pyrites, and metallic and alluminous falts. 

Rev. Mar. 1771. S ‘A 
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¢ A very poor foil will be but little benefited by fallowing, in gy 
much as there is nothing contained in it capable of being converted 
into mucilage, except the rain water, it is better to employ an en. 
riching crop. 

‘ Fallowing for feveral years would deftroy a foil, as it would con- 
vert the whole putrefcent fubftances into mucilage, and that muci- 
lage into falts, and thefe would be decompofed. 


‘ The advantages of priLLInG are, 

© The giving an opportunity to deftroy the weeds, cut the fibres 
of the roots fo as to make them branch out again, and loofen the 
earth about the roots, and throwing the earth on the ftems, fo as to 
make frefh roots break out. 

“€ The faving fuperfluous feed and fowing the ground more equally, 

* The giving a free paflage to the air. 

‘ It is not yet determined how far the rows fhould be from one 
another, nor how thick the plants fhould be fown ; it will require 
that they fhould be fown thinner to produce a great crop of feeds, 
or roots, than a great quantity of herbs. 

* Quere, Is there any difference in the direction of the rows? 


‘ Enriching crops are fuch as fupply the foil with matters capable 
of being converted into mucilage, they do this 
‘ Firft, By exfudation from the roots, 
‘ Secondly, By leaving the roots which will putrify. 
© Thirdly, If ploughed in, the whole plant will putrify ; and it 
is to be obferved in this cafe, that the plants fhould always be cut 
down when in full vigour, and while the exfudation is ftill taking 
place ftrongly. 
‘ If the juices exfuded are very aftringent, they counteract the 
good effects of this method of culture by preventing the putrefaétion. 


‘ A lift of ManureEs, 

-€ Firft, Thofe furnifhing mucilage or fubftances convertable into 
it. As, Glue ;—Skins ;— Hair ;—Horns ;—Bones ;—Rags, &c. &c. 
—Dung of animals ;—Infeéts. 

‘ Vegetable putrified fubftances ; thefe go through the facharine, 
vinous, and acetous fermentations firft; fo that a dunghill is noe 
fufficiently putrified, until the heat is over; but it is better to pu- 
trify too little, than too much, ‘as in the firft cafe, the putrefaction 
may be continued in the foil; in the fecond, the mucilage is con- 
verted into falts, and cannot be reftored. 

‘€ Putrefcible vegetable fubftances: itis to be obferved that ve- 
getable fubftances that are of too folid a texture, as wood, putrify 
with great difficulty into a mucilage, and alfo thofe that have aftrin- 
gent juices, and fuch as have lain in the earth a confiderable time, 
and fugar. 

‘ Enriching crops. 

% Secondly, Manures converting putrefcible fubftances into mu- 
cilage. . 

‘ Calcareous earth, as Marle ;—Chalk ;—Effete lime: 

. © Earthy falts, in the dung of fowls, rabbits, &c.—Too putrid 
dunghills ;—Sea water in {mall quantity. 

| © Thirdly, 
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¢ Thirdly, Forcing manures, as, Quick lime ;—Fixt alkalis in 

lise es ital falts which do not aflilt putrefaction ;—. 
{alts as above.’ . 

ny PoETICAL. D. 
Art. 16. Verfes addreffed to Fohn Wilkes, Efq; on his Arrival at 
Lynn. 4t0. 6d. Whittingham atLynn. BaldwininLondon. 1771 

‘Amidit the lamentable defe&tion of numbers of the patriotic band, 
a fon of Freedom and the Mufes has kindly ftepped_ forth, to cheer 
the deferted leader in his courfe, and to ftrew, with the choiceft, 
flowers he could felect, the rugged, and now, alas! nearly defolate 
paths of patriotifm. He prophetically holds forth to his hero the 
noble and high-founding titles of patriot and guardian of the laws, 
which, he forefees, will be adjudged to him by pofterity ; and makes 
it a matter of comfort to him that, ‘ in thefe our days, in this de- 
clining age,’ he is in no danger of being curfed with grandeur, or 
difgraced by the favours of the crown : 


On thee fhall favour ne’er its vengeance pour, 
Or on thy head the curfe of grandeur fhow’r ; 
In courts no villain teach the civil leer, 

No titled blockhead hail thee ‘* brother peer.” 


If Mr. Wilkes receives any confolation from this laft declaration 
of the prophetic mufe, he is indeed a patriot of a very different 
complexion from any that have appeared within our memories, As 
to the event, however, we would take the mufe’s word for a thou- 
fand pownds. 

Though thefe verfes, as we have been informed, were actually 
prefented to Mr. Wilkes, on his late arrival at Lynn, to take up the 
treedom voted to him by that borough, they are by no means how- 
ever, as their title may feem to import, of a private or local nature, 
nor bear any particular allufion to the object of that vifit. They 
may accordingly be underftood, and read with equal profit and de- 
light, in any part of the three kingdoms; Scotland perhaps ex- 
cepted, * from whence (if we are to believe our poet, defcribing 
the late fappofed incurfions of defpotifm into this country) tyranny 


—_—— who long had flept, 
In northern ice immured, now forward ftept ; 





accompanied by flavery, corruption, rage, with their attendant 
chains and fcorpions. Heaven however perceiving the danger of 
poor Britannia from this hellifh crew, at length fends her guardian 
angel to her refcue : 


A Wilkes, a hero came :—ferenely brave, 
Dauntlefs he ruth’d a finking land to fave, 





Chaftifed ambition with victorious hand, 
And once again with freedom bleft the land. 


¥f this be true, bleffings on him, we fay, with all his infirmities: 
fuch public fervices would cover a multitude of private fins. We 
rejoice too to find our encomiaft acknowledging that, through his 
hero’s toils, we enjoy freedom at laft. Few either of our rhyming or 
profeing patriots have the grace to confefs fo much. 


S 2 : Though 
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Though profufe in the praifes of Mr. Wilkes, our poet has, with 
fingular modefty, devoted only one folitary line to his own. After 
repdated fummons of Procul effe profani! acdrefied to the * great val. 
gar,’ the minifterial ¢ lordlings,’ he reiterates the injunction, and 


thas chaftely and concifely {peaks of himfelf : 


Fly !—nor the vengeance of my fury truft, 
The man who writes is honeft, brave, and juft. 


We fhall take leave of our /ei-difant brave, juft, and honeft poet, 
with the lites immediately following the {felf-approving couplet; 
which will furnifli a not unfavourable ipecimen of his fatiric talents; 


No birth-day Whitehead here fiall tire the ear, 

Or make the reader curfe the new-born year : 

No penfion’d Johnfon’s proftituted pen 

Sha}l varnifh crimes, and praife the worft of men: 
No foftly-warbling, fweetly-penfive Gray, 
Attempting Ode, fhall blunder in his way, , : 
Miftake his talent, fee his laurels fade 

In madrigals of praife to villains paid. 


We cannot queftion an unknown gentleman’s bravery; but we 
may be allowed:to doubt of his juftice, or at leaft of his ditcern- 
ment, and’of the decency of the latter part of this quotation. The 
Inftallation Ode, we apprehend, js here very unjuflly or ignorantly 
clafled with madrigals, and the fubject of it indecently, at leaf, 
ranked with villains. B--y 
Art.17. The Exhibition in Hell; or, Masloch turned @ainter. \ 
: / 4to. ws. Organ. 

Moloch is the devil of a painter indeed! He has pourtrayed the 
Carlton-houfe junto (under which denomination certain gentlemen 
who figure in the political world are generally underftood) in the 
blackeft and moft frightful colours. —We can fay nothing in praife 
of his performance, though honeftly inclined to give the devil his 
due, 

Art. 18. Carmen. Arabicum, frve verba Dooris Audeddini 
Alnafephi, de Religionis Sonnitice Principiis numero vin@a; nec non 
Perficum, nimirum Doétoris, Shaadi Shiraxitea operis, Pomarium 
aifti initium. ubi de Deo T.O.M. Edidit ac Latiné vertit J. Uri. 
ato. 28s. Oxford, printed at the Clarendon Prefs, Sold in Lon- 
don by White, &c. 1770. 

A new and tolerably corre&t edition of an Arabic and aPerfic poem, 
with a Latin profe tranflation on the oppofite page. There is no- 
thing either-new or curious in the poems themfelves. . ” 
Art. 19. Poetical Effays, chiefly of a moral Nature. Written at 

different Periods of Time, by a young Man, 8vo. 1s, 6d, 

Wheble. 1770. ae . 

The Author of thefe pieces appears to be a good kind of young 
man, who has written fome well-meaning verfes, and gratefully de- 
dicated therm to his mother. He alleges, as a reafon for their pub- 
lication, that-he had not hitherto rendered himfelf ufeful to fociety. 
For the credit of thefe matters we will give him our beft and fincereft 
advice. We affure him that. he will never attain to any merit in 
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and we recommend it to him to think of fome other plan of 


oetry + . 
-@ himfelf ufeful to the public. Ts. 
el A Poetical Effay, on the Exiftence of God. Parl. By 
The Rev. W. H. Roberts of Eton, late Fellow of King’s College, 


Cambridge. 4to. 15. Wilkie. 1 771. 
Some of the moft common arguments in favour of the exiftence of 
the Supreme Being, are here given in blank verfe; and fo expreffed 
in general as not tO do any difcredit.to the Author. Two more parts 
are propoted, one on the Attributes, the other on the Providence of 


God. L 
a ar. The Village Opprefed; aPoem: Dedicated to Dr, Gold. 
{mith. 4to. 1s. Robfon. 1771. 
This is a feeble and unpoetical complaint of the imaginary mife- 


ries of a village oppreffed. L. 
DRAMATIC. 


Art. 22. Lhe Drunken News-writer ; a Comic Interlude: As it 
is performed at the Theatre Royal in the Hay-market. With a new 
Song, fet to Mufic, and fung in Character, 8vo. 6d. Smith, 
in Greek-ftreet. 

This interlude confifts only of one fcene ; and the dramatis perfone 
affords but one character, the drunken paragraph-writer: a fellow, 
not of infinite humour, but of fome drollery. ‘he fong a pretty good 
Bacchanalian- piece. 

PoLrrTrizca lL 


_ Art.23. An Anfwer to Funius : Shewing his imaginary Ideas, 
and falfe Principles; his wrong Pofitions, and random Conclu- 
fions. 8vo. 6d. Organ, in the Strand. 

We do not remember to have, at any time, read a publication 
which promifed fo much, and which has performed fo little, as this 
attack upon Junius. The blows which it itrikes are fo very innocent, 
that we can only fmile at the zeal and the weaknefs of its Author. é¢ 
Art. 24. A ‘fuftification of the Cinduét of the Minifiry relative te ; 

Falkland’s Iland. (na Letter to both Houfes of Parliament. vo. 

1s. Organ. | 

This performance is verbofe and pompous; but contains no ob- 
fervations of any force or value. It loads with compliments thofe 
minifters who, in the opinion of many, have only difgraced their 
country,’ in their Jate tranfactions with Spain. St. 
Art. 25, Papers relative to the Negociations with Spain; and the 

taking of Falkland’s Ifland from the Englifh. 4to. 38. Almon. 

BP oe parliamentary debates afford the beft account of thefe ftate- 
pers, | 
Att. 26. Propofals to the Legiflature for numbering the People. By 
the Author of The Tours through England, 8vo. 1s. Nicoll, 

1771. 

Great advantages would certainly refult from the project which is 
here recommended to the legiflature; and with regard to the me- 
thod and form of its execution, the hints thrown out in thefe pro- 
Polals might be of fingular fervice. St. 
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. NoveEts. 
Art. 27. The Brothr. By a Lady. 12mo. 2 Vols, &s, 


fewed. Lowndes. 

Prattling letters—fcraps of fongs—ends of verfe—and Ja belle paf. 
fion, to captivate the milleners apprentices ; with a difmal tale at the 
end, to diffolve their pretty eyes in a pearly fhower. The two little 
volumes may ealily be perufed in twice as many hours; and the 
Lady Fannys of the age, to whom we are obliged for moft of the 
productions in this light eafy way of writing, will {pin ye one of thefe 
blond-lace and trolly performances, we doubt not, in the fame time, 
Art. 28. Belle Grove; or, The Fatal Seduction.. 12mo. Two 
Vols. cs. fewed. Noble. 

If we may venture to conclude, from fimilitude of manner, this jg 
the work of the fame fair hand that furnifhed the preceding article; 
but the manufature feems to be of rather a more fubftantial texture, 
the fabric fomewhat finer, and the pattern richer. Inftead of the 
flimfey materials abovementioned, we here mect with what ma 


comparatively be ftiled right Meck/in and Brefels point. Yet allthe | 


arts are not of equal gooduefs: though the defects we have obferved 
in it, as well as thofe in The Brother, are lefs owing, perhaps, to 
want of ability in the artift, than to that bane of all excellence in 
workmanhhip, Aurry to get the bufine/s done, however imperfeéily finith- 
ed; or, to fpeak with more technical precifion, not fint/ed at all. 

Art. 29. Ihe Hiftory of Mr. Cecil and Mi/s Grey. in a Series of 
Letters. 1zmo. zvols. 5s. fewed. Richardfon and Urquhart. 
Very fober, very innocent, but, we are forry to add, when {peaking 

of a moral produttion, very dull. To thofe, however, who can think 

good fenfe and virtuous fentiments a fuflicient compenfation for any 
deficiency in point of tafte, or of fpirit, this honeit and not wholly 
uninterefting work, may be acceptable. 

Art. 30. Zhe Nun; or, The Adventures of the Marchionefs of 

Beauville. 12mo, 2s. 6d. Rofon. 

Like moft of the tales of nuns and convents, this narrative abounds 
with fcenes of lewdnefs-and complicated wickednefs, unfit for the eye 
or ear of a modeft and virtuous reader; though fome indifcreet Pro- 
teftants have, perhaps, promoted the circulation of fuch books, in 
the view of contributing fomewhat toward rendering Popery the more 
odious, by difplaying the ill effects of that fyftem of religion, in all 
its branches. 

Art. 31. The Hiftory of Sir William Harrington, Written fome 
Years fince, and revifed and corrected by the late Mr, Richardfon ; 
now firft publifhed. 12mo. 4 Vols. 10s. fewed. Bell. 1771 
Imitation of Richardfon’s manner hath been the prevailing mode in 

novel-writing, ever fince the extraordinary fuccefs of his works gave 

the hint that his prattling, goffiping ftile was peculiarly agreeable,to 
the readers of that {pecies of compofition. aie) 

_ By the foregoing epithets, however, we do not mean wholly. to 
condemn Mr, Richardfon’s productions. They have, undoubtedly, 
great merit, although that merit is not to be fought for in his endlefs 
‘verbofity, and innumerable minutiz of circumftances. His excellence 
Jay in admirably drawing, varying, contrafting, and fupporting his 
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ned to his extenfive knowledge of human nature: ‘in 
d capital refpects, he may be juftly confidered as the 
: re of Romance. 
a obe phere performance appears to have been one of the earlieft 
; hh of Clarifa and Grandifon. The anonymous Editor af- 
_ s us it was written by an intimate friend of Mr. Richardfon’s, who 
refelf revifed and corrected it. Admitting the truth of this declara- 
tion notwithitanding it has been (not very fatisfactorily indeed) coz- 
wadized in an advertifement * publifhed by the widow and daughters 
of Mr. Richardfon, yet it will by no means follow, that Mr. Richard- 
fon thought it, or by his corrections made it, a work of extraordinary 
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which great an 


men fad although the hiftory of Sir William Harrington is far from 


being the moft inconfiderable of the numerous imitations to which 
thofe celebrated models abovementioned have given birth, it is, how- 
ever, at the beit, but a faint copy of Mr. Richardfon’s juftly admired 
oricINALs; for fuch they unqueftionably are, notwithftanding the 
imperfections we have hinted at. Yet, in all probability, this per- 
formance would have been thought to have poffeffed confiderable me- 
rit, had not Richardfon wrote firit, and left its Author, with all his 


' other followers, under the difadvantageous circumitance of a compari 


fon which none of them have yet been able to ftand. 


S ER M ON 6&. 

I. The Grounds of a@ particular Providence,—Preached before 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in the Abby Church, Weft. 
minfter, on Wednefday Jan. 30, 1771. By Edmund Lord Bifhop of 
Carlifle. 4to. 1s. Robfon, 

In this very fenfible difcourfe, of a learned and worthy prelate, 

the following parallel is drawn between the “‘ figns of the times” 
in the reign of Charles I. and thofe of the prefent reign. 
- After endeavouring to fhew that the affairs of this world are all 
under the direction of a particular Providence, and thence inferring, 
that we fhoald look a little beyond /econd caufes; that we fhould 
lift up our eyes to the OricinaL Disposer of them; and that we 
fhould, with all humility, enquire what he may chiefly intend by 
each remarkable event, and what he would have us learn in the 
commemoration of it; he thus proceeds : 

* We ought, in a particular manner, to reflect upon thofe crying 
fins which. ufually call down his heavy judgments on a land; fuch 
more efpecially as once attended on this day; the hiftory whereof is 
too well known to need explaining in this place. Nor are we lefs 
acquainted with the caufes that immediately produced them among 
the bulk of the people, at and fome time before this fatal period : 
namely, an eager impatience of reftraint and difcipline, a reftlefs 
fpirit of difobedience to all order, law, and government; a refolu- 
tion to fufpect and cenfure, to calumniate and expofe every aétion 
and intention of all perfons placed in fuperior ftations. And I hear- 
tily with it were lefs obvious to remark, that thefe fame caufes ftill 


* To which the Publither of this work made a very proper and de- 
cent reply, 
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f{ubfit among us, and in fo high a degree, as may be joflly appre. 
hended to draw down the lik¢, or greater vengeance on our head;,: 
So far are we from having profed by former examples, that wo 
have the very fame principles and praCiices revived in church and 
ftate, which upon this day completed the deitruction of them both; 
on one hand appears the fame, or rather a more flagrant and avowed 
contempt of every thing that is ferious and fhould be held facred; 
on another, the very fame wild enthufiaftic notions in religion are 
prevailing ; the fame violent meafures are purfued, and unfound 
maxims of civil policy too frequently advanced on every hand. One 
cannot but obferve the fame notorious, or even a yet more undif-" 
guiféd infalt upon Majefty, and open ridicule of every otdinance di- 
vine or human ;—that fuperior growth of Atheifm and profanenefs; 
—thofe bold attacks on the foundation and firft principles of piety 
and virtue ;—that enormous height of luxury, and lewdnefs and 
corruption ;—that almoft univerfal diffipation, "and abandoned diff 
lutenefs, which it is difficult to parallel in hiftory. aeiy di, 
‘ When crimes like thefe become extenfive and predominant, ’tis 
eafy to foretel where they muft end. When by fuch ways any na- 
tion renders itfelf ripe for deftru€tion, then does Divine Providence, 
concurring with and aiding natural caufes, proceed to inflict the 
judgment fuch a nation has deferved, by raifing up fome foreign 
enemies to infult and invade it; or by permitting its own unnatu- 
ral fons to weaken and diftraét it; or by both thefe together, which 
indeed ufually excite and inflame each other, completing its decay, 





1 


and haftening its diffolution. ‘| 


‘ What reafon we have from appearances to expect.that this may ; 


fhortly be our cafe, unlefs prevented by a thorough reformation, 
happy would it be for us were we wife enough to underftand, and 
well enough difpofed to confider:—to difcern the “* figns of the 
times,” and take due warning by what befel our forefathers, that 
the like iniquity may not prove our ruin.’ | 

This is not the vague rant of an exthufiaftic pietift, but the folid 
obfervation of a rational divine, well qualified for clearly difcerning, 
and rightly interpreting, the ‘* figns of the times.” 

II. Before the Houfe of Commons, at St. Margaret’s, Weftminftery 
Jan. 30,1771. By James King, M.A. Chaplain to that Hon. Houfes 
6d. Wilkie, &c. 

Iil, Before the Governors of Addenbroke’s Hofpital, June 28, 17705 
in Great St. Mary's, Cambridge. By Samuel Hallifax, LL.D. Pro- 


feffor of Civil Law in the Univerfity of Cambridge. Sold for the 
Benefit of the Hofpital. 1s. White, &c. 





7 Weare obliged to Tyro Menicus for his friendly notice of ’ 
fame.errors of the prefs, and fuch little overfights as every candid 
Reader will expect, and excufe, in a work which is obliged to be hur- 
ried through the prefs, in order to keep time with the ftated returns 
of periodical publication. 


*,* THe MinstTRev in our next. 


t+t Erratum in our laft.—P. 114, par. 3, 1. 2, for * having /e 
curing,’ read, * having /ecured,’ 








